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THE NEW 


BIKE “LASTEX” SANITARY SOCKS 


Patent Nos. 1822847 and 1545257 - - - FASHIONED BY BURSON 


2-in-1 PROTECTION BY BIKE 











For more than 56 years the standard of protection for _ longer-lasting, easily laundered—and less expensive than 
athletes, Bike is now ready with its latest appliance. It’s | ankle supports and sweat socks. 

the new Bike “Lastex” Sanitary Sock. One article takes Three sizes—small, medium and large—fit all feet, 
the place of two: ankle support and ordinary sweat sock. due _to super-elasticity—stretch in both directions. Re- 
Less cumbersome, more convenient, equally efficient, _ tailing at $1.50 per pair. Packed 12 of a size to a carton. 





into the sock, strengthening and protecting ity core yarn, combine with the ankle 
ankle ligaments. Keeps its elasticity and its support to furnish two-in-one protec- 
efficiency. tion in these new Bike “Lastex” Sanitary Socks. 


BIKE WEB MFG. CO. 


Division of The Kendall Company 
2500 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Every Coach Should Investigate the New Bike ‘‘Lastex’’ Sanitary Socks for His 
Teams . . . More Convenient... Handier... and They Help Cut Down Athletic 
Department Expense... Ask About Them at Your Regular Sporting Goods Source 


] A firm, elastic ankle support knitted right ? 3 Micon socks, made of the finest qual- 











H. B. Hughes, 83934 North 
Beckley Ave., Dallas, Texas; 
McDonald & Linforth, 74 New 


Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


Representatives—Martin& Martin, 
5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
John H. Graham & Co., 113 
Chambers Street, New York City; 











Twenty-five years have witnessed many changes in 
design and construction of Athletic Equipment, and 
it is with a feeling of pride that we look back 
on the many new ideas and changes that we have 


originated. 


Quality first, last, and always, has been the keystone 
It has made the name Rawlings an 
outstanding one in the athletic world. 


of our success. 


ANNOUNCING 


Completion of a quarter of a century of specialization 
in the manufacturing of Quality Athletic Equipment. 








CONSIDER THESE ITEMS FOR YOUR SPRING SPORT PROGRAM 
They are indicative of the high quality of workman- 
ship and materials found in Rawlings Equipment 


c BASEBALL 
For Baseball Rawlings offers such well known leaders: The famous “‘Bill Doak” Glove, the one glove 
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with which great players make records—George Sisler and Jim Bottomly First Base Mitts—Cy Perkins 
Catcher’s Mitt—No. RI Duo-Center Baseball—No. 100 Line of Players’ Model Bats—Uniforms, the 
kind worn by the St. Louis Cardinals, World's Champions, acknowledged as the finest and best fitting 


uniforms made. Complete price range and assortment in every line. 


TENNIS 


Speed—Strength—Beauty is the keynote of 
Rawlings Tennis Rackets. Open Throat, 
Adjustable and Regular Type Rackets are 
included in our line. They are all noted for 
their wonderful balance and driving power. 
Rawlings Viscose Covered Tennis Ball, the 
ball that is hermetically sealed in a viscose 
cover that retains the air pressure and keeps 
outside air from the ball, thereby assuring a 
ball that is lively and fast. No more dead 
balls. Also a complete line of Tennis 
Sundries. 























See your Rawlings dealer. 

serve you, Our 1932 Spring and Summer Catalog 

will be off the press Jan. Ist. A copy will be mailed 
to you on request. 


He will be pleased to 


TRACK 


An attractive line of Track Equipment 
is carried under the Rawlings Trade- 
mark, including—Jumping and Vault- 
ing Standards, Timers, Shoes, Indoor 
and Outdoor Shot, Throwing Hammers, 
Shirts, Pants ,etc. 


We are Factory Agents for the well 
known Gill Vaulting Poles, Javelins, 
Discus. They need no _ introduction. 
They are the standard wherever Track 


Equipment is used. 
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The New 


D & M Basketball 


STANDS 


ed ed 


Pounds Pressure 
in Severe “Blow-Out” Test 


The 
“Blow-Out” 
Test 


The D & M 7GK Official Basketball 
has set new records with the severe 
“Blow-Out” Test. For this test, the 
ball covering was eliminated—leaving 
only the bladder and the ZIGZAG 
Stitched Rhinotex Lining, with nar- 
row leather strips used only where the 
sections of lining were sewed together. 
This “skeleton” ball was put on the 
testing machine which recorded the 
pressure as the ball was inflated. It 
would be expected that the ball, 
minus the normal support of the 
leather cover, would burst soon after 
the required official pressure of 15 
pounds was reached. But the gauge 
needle passed 20 pounds-—25 pounds-—30 
-35—40-45-50. Then the ball burst only 
after receiving a pressure of more than 
55 pounds per square inch! 











gas e: eee ed 
DAM 7GK Official Basketball with 
ZIGZAG Stiteh and RHINOTEX Lining 


When Draper-Maynard announces a new, radically im- 
proved Official Basketball—that in itself is important news. 
But, when this announcement is successfully backed up by 
a series of grueling tests, a positive fact story is supplied 
that proves the head-and-shoulder-above superiority of the 
new D & M basketball construction. 


The ZIGZAG Stitch (patent applied for) and Rhinotex 
Lining make possible a ball that maintains its shape. This 
fact has already been completely established by the per- 
formance of the 1931 D & M Official Football. The two fea- 
tures accounting for its outstanding success are now gather- 
ing new triumphs in the 7GK Basketball. Each section of the 
lining is composed of two layers of RHINOTEX—a new, un- 
believably tough fabric—strongly sewed together by the 
ZIGZAG Stitch which divides each section into small trian- 
gular sub-sections. This construction feature equalizes the 
strain on the lining and overcomes the tendency of the ball 
to lose its shape in the hard service of regular play. 


We want you to try out this remarkable basketball 
about which the famed George Keogan says, “Its stamina 
is surprising—really sensational!’ Examine the new 7GK 
Basketball at your dealer’s; order a few; test the ZIGZAG 
Stitch and the RHINOTEX Lining in any way you wish. 
For further information send us the coupon,—today. 





January, 1932 


The Renges eae Co., Dept. A-l, 
lymouth, N. H. 


(-] Send folder describing the details of the new D & M construction features and showing 
remarkable tests. 


C] Send D & M Fall and Winter 1931-1932 Catalog 
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The Olympic Winter Games at 


Lake Placid 


By W. E. JoHNSON 


ATHLETIC DIRECTOR, LAKE PLACID, NEW YORK, HIGH SCHOOL 


International Olympic Winter 

Games to be held in Lake Placid, 
N. Y., from February 4th to 13th, 
1932, have been practically completed. 
More than $700,000 will be spent in 
preparation for the Games. Since 
the event was awarded to Lake Placid 
at a meeting of the International 
Olympic Committee at Lausanne in 
April, 1929, the picturesque little 
mountain town boasting but 3,000 
inhabitants has become a beehive of 
activity. 

Under the direction of local sports- 
men and business men, practically 
everyone in the village has become 
a member of some sort of commit- 
tee. Everyone has been talking, 
thinking and working on Olympics 
for the past two years. Major con- 
cerns of the village are that no prob- 
lem of congestion shall arise among 
spectators at the Games, and that no 
attempts at profiteering be made 
by any local interests or out-of-town 
concessionaires. 

Europeans visiting Lake Placid 
these days compare the spirit, sports- 
manship, teamwork and determina- 
tion of the townspeople to that of the 
citizens of Oberammergau in Ba- 
varia, another mountain village, 
which, in presenting the Passion 
Play, faces, like Lake Placid, the 
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problem of being host to the world. 

The new Olympic Stadium has 
been built at a cost of nearly $100,- 
000. This stadium has a 400-meter 
track around it for speed skating 
events. The local high school is in 
the background and this wonderful 
field makes a valuable asset for all 
athletic events including track meets, 
football games and all recreation 
activities of the community. One of 
the new sports facilities that has 
gained considerable interest is the 
bobsled run which has been built on 
Mt. Van Hoevenberg. The public was 
invited to ride over the last half-mile 
of this run last year and it became 
a very popular event. 

The bob run contains nearly 
twenty-five curves and some of these 
are about twenty-two feet high, their 
towering banks of stone running up 
almost at right angles to the bottom. 
This great bobsled run was designed 
by Stanislaus Zentzytzki of Berlin, 
builder of some of the most famous 
European runs. This run is one mile 
and a half in length and maintains 
an average drop of about 10 per cent 
or 800 feet in the mile and a half. 
Many expert men of Europe have 
been praising this run for its speed 
and wonderful design. The crack 
bobsled teams of the world will dash 
down this run around high iced 


curves on huge 500 pound sleds at 
speeds of from forty-five to sixty miles 
per hour, while spectators seated on 
stands at the banked turns or stand- 
ing at selected vantage points feel 
their pulses skip several beats as 
these great bobs flash by. 

The new $200,000 Olympic Arena 
is now completed and has a wonder- 
ful ice plant installed for indoor 
hockey and figure skating. There will 
also be demonstrations in curling 
events. There will be two and one- 
half miles of pipe under the concrete 
floor used for carrying freezing mix- 
tures for the artificial ice. 

The ski trails have been improved 
and new ones added so that now there 
are 250 miles of good ski trails. Ski 
jumping will take place on the 60 
meter jump which is 290 feet above 
the level at the finish. The length 
of the hill is 975 feet. 

The events of the Winter Olym- 
pics will consist of four major activ- 
ities, skiing, skating, hockey and bob- 
sledding. There may be events such 
as dogsled racing and a curling dem- 
onstration or one-man bobsled race. 
There will be cross-country ski races, 
ski jumping, speed skating, figure 
skating, bobsled races and ice hockey 
games. 

The list of countries which will 
compete in this great spectacle will’ 
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SOARING INTO SPACE FROM TAKE-OFF OF INTERVALES 60-METER OLYMPIC SKI HILL, 
LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


no doubt prove its importance as an 
outstanding event in the eyes of the 
world. The following nations have 
agreed to send their athletes to take 
part in their special events: Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Argentina, Czecho- 
slovakia, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jugo- 
slavia, ‘Latvia, Lithuania, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Norway, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Sweden and Switzerland. 

The Olympic Games date back to 
776 B.C. when the ancient Greeks, by 
way of rendering homage to their di- 
vine Zeus, began the custom of meet- 
ing every four years in a tent city 
at Olympia to exchange ideas, hold 
religious ceremonies and strive for 
excellence in individual sports com- 
petition. For more than 1,000 years 
these quadrennial games flourished. 
To gain the Olympic crown, a sim- 
ple olive branch, was to gain the 
highest honor of the state. 


With the coming of medieval civil- 
ization to Europe the Games at Olym- 
pia were abandoned. But in 1896 
they were re-born through the initia- 
tive and enthusiasm of Baron de 
Coubertin, who succeeded in reviving 
the ancient custom. The first of the 
modern Games was held that year in 
Athens. They have been held every 
four years since, excepting the War 
year of 1916. 

It was in 1924 that winter sports- 
men in Europe, after discussions 
which had been going on since 1908, 
succeeded in launching the I Olympic 
Winter Games. These were held at 
Chamonix, France. They were so 
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frankly an experiment that it was 
not until a year later that they were 
officially recognized. But they had 
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CROSS COUNTRY SKIING AT LAKE PLACID, 

N. Y. TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILES 

OF SKI TRAILS HAVE BEEN PREPARED 
FOR OLYMPIC GAMES. 


been a world success. The II Olym- 


pic Winter Games followed at St.- 


Moritz, Switzerland, 1928, again gath- 
ering sportsmen from all parts of the 
world. Twenty-five nations were 
represented. 

The X Olympic Games, to be held 
in Los Angeles in July and August, 
1932, automatically brought the III 
Olympic Winter Games to the United 
States, as both summer and winter 
Olympics are held in the same coun- 
try when that is possible. 

Seven winter sports centers com- 
peted for the honor of holding the 
Games, but the privilege was accorded 


to Lake Placid at the Lausanne 
Meeting. 

Lake Placid is a spot of rare beauty. 
Circled by towering mountain peaks, 
the town lies in a setting of natural 
beauty. Twin lakes—Mirror and 
Placid—adjoin each other on the val- 
ley floor, separated by a portage of 
only a few hundred feet. About them 
cluster the many houses of the vil- 
lage, the numerous camps and hunt- 
ing lodges of visiting sportsmen and 
the many hotels and rooming houses. 
The streets rise from the shores of 
one of the lakes and end in the hill- 
tops that are covered with fragrant 
pines. 

Mountain streams are alive with 
sporty trout. Black bear and plenty 
of shy red deer can be seen at vari- 
ous times. Days of sparkling blue 
sunshine, nights when the aurora 
borealis flashes its shimmering pris- 
matic curtains across the white hills 
mark the gay passage of the winter 
months. 

With nearly twenty-five nations rep- 
resented here by 600 contestants, 
along with 150 officials, there should 
be plenty of action during these 
Games. Thousands of spectators will 
no doubt take advantage of the occa- 
sion to make the trip and visit this 
great winter resort. For those who 
have not been in this part of the 
country it will be an educational 
experience. 

During the summer over 5,000 vis- 
itors, many from European countries, 
inspected the great bobsled run and 
expressed increasing interest in this 
thrilling. sport. Nearly 4,600 rides 
were taken on this bob run last De- 
cember shortly after it was opened. 
Over 2,000 different persons had rides 
within two months after it was 
opened. 

President Hoover has agreed to 














ROUNDING WHITEFACE CURVE, MT. VAN 
HOEVENBERG OLYMPIC BOB RUN, LAKE 
PLACID, N. Y. 
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recommend to Congress passage of a 
resolution exempting foreign contest- 
ants and officials coming to the Lake 
Placid Games from the usual pass- 
port and visa requirements upon pres- 
entation of the official Olympic iden- 
tification cards, which will be duly 
visaed without charge; waiving the 
tax of eight dollars imposed under the 
immigration law; and granting free 
entry for personal baggage and 
equipment to properly accredited and 
identified participants. Many of the 
visiting athletes are bringing their 
own equipment. 

Some of the notable star contest- 


ants are as follows: Miss Sonja 
Henie, world’s champion woman fig- 


ure skater, of Norway; Bernt Even- 
son, former world’s title holder in 
speed skating; Briger Ruud, one of 
the greatest ski jumpers in the world, 
from Norway. 


Jack Shea, the North American 
speed skater, will be seen in action 
and will be right at home, being a 
native of Lake Placid and an all- 
around athlete. He has won numer- 
ous medals and honors in skating 
events and should give the best of 
the visiting athletes plenty of compe- 
tition. 

The Olympic Winter Games will be 
run according to the American style 
of racing. Then the world’s speed 


skating championships will be run ac- | 


cording to European style on Febru- 
ary 19th and 20th. The Winter 
Olympics of 1932 should go down in 
history as outstanding among the 
sports events that have taken place 
in America. The sporting public 
which witnesses these Games should 
not forget them but take back with 
them many rich experiences and the 
memory of having rubbed shoulders 
with numerous friends and many new 
acquaintances. This should be even 
more true of the athletes. It will be 
a tremendous opportunity for all na- 
tions to know each other better and 
to learn to play the game of life in a 
fair way, as sportsmen play fairly 
in their games. 


Defense Keeps Pace 


DISCUSSION of defense re- 
A quires a description of the 

particular style of offense that 
it has been devised to meet. 


In order to clarify.the discussion, 
without going into too much detail, 
the offensive development of the game 
will be outlined together with changes 
in defensive tactics made necessary 
by the offensive advancement. The 
offensive changes may be designated 
under three headings: the stationary 
type of offense, the advance-to-meet- 
passes style, and the several varieties 
of block systems. 


Diagrams of plays that involve the 
block idea will be given, together with 
defensive tactics that may be em- 
ployed against blocks. 


The Stationary Offense 


In the early days of basketball the 
game was crude. The idea of the 
game was to provide an indoor game 
for exercise and pleasure. The play- 
ers were not to run with the ball, as 
in football, for that would involve 
tackling. It was based on the “keep- 
away” idea in which five team mates 
kept control of the ball and attempted 
to work it to a goal for points. The 
opponents made an effort to secure 
possession of the ball by intercepting 
a pass. The players stood to take 
a pass, then moved forward and 
placed themselves for a succeeding 
pass. Scores were made when a de- 
fensive man failed to intercept the 
ball and left his opponent free for a 
shot. 
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By James N. ASHMORE 


Adwvance-to-Meet-Passes Development 


The game was taken up more and 
more. Then followed the period when 
to have the player moving to take 
passes came into practice. This made 
for a faster game, put more of a bur- 
den on the defensive player and with- 
out doubt caused the game to become 
very much more popular. 


The next step in the development 
of the game was more speed. Teams 
worked on the theory that the easiest 
way to score was by beating the 
opponent to the goal. Defensive tac- 
tics had to be changed to meet these 
speed tactics. Then followed the plan 
of having the center “lay back” by his 
own goal for a long pass. The center 
either shot or passed to his forward 
dashing down the court at full speed. 
A problem was presented to a team, 
in regard to its defense, when the 
opposing center “laid-back.” If 
team A’s center stayed back and team 
B’s center played him defensively, it 
eliminated the team B center from 
his team’s offense. Obviously, a 
team could not afford to confine its 
center to defensive play. The logical 
thing to do to meet the situation was 
to have a guard play defensively 
against the team A center, and thus 
team B would be able to utilize its 
own center’s offensive ability. 

At the time this was considered 
rather a radical change, as the play- 
your-own-man idea was very much the 
vogue. The center-back style caused 
the attacking team to employ a four- 
man offense. The next change was 


to a five-man offense and a five-man 
defense. 


In the five-man man-to-man de- 
fense, the men break back into de- 
fensive territory and each man picks 
up his assigned opponent as he comes 
into his scoring territory. In the 
pick-them-up as they come through 
style, the guards are deep in defen- 
sive territory, the forwards not so 
deep, and the center near the center 
circle. The forwards allow two men 
to pass, then pick up the next oppo- 
nent. The guards take the first two 
men who come down. The center 
plays the last man of the opponents. 

An offensive team often used a 
device to make this system of defense 
less effective and also to disturb its 
offensive balance, in this wise: a 
guard would break deep into the 
scoring zone so that a guard would 
pick him up. The guard would then 
come back and play his regular guard 
position. A forward would go deep 
and be picked up by an opposing for- 
ward. The defensive forward was 
thus caused to play the role of a reg- 
ular guard, at which job he was not 
so efficient as the guard. The for- 
ward also found himself deeper than 
normally, and so out of position for 
the offensive break when his team 
secured the ball. 


The zone defense consists of a 
2-2-1 arrangement of the players. 
The guards are deepest; then come 
the forwards; and the center is in 
front. This formation shifts in a 
pinch on the ball whenever it comes 
into the scoring zone. 
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The Block Method of Offense 


Many offensive systems have been 
devised. As soon as any system has 
become efficient enough to attract 
considerable attention, some method 
of defense against that system has 
been worked out. Not that scoring 
was stopped—not at all! Basketball 
would be no game without scoring. 
But the defensive tactics have pretty 
well kept pace with the improvements 
in offense; so that a reasonable bal- 
ance between offense and defense has 
been maintained. 








tack was effective against a team un- 
familiar with such tactics. One 
defensive method for making that 
play less effective was to have the 
guard who was supposed to be blocked 
step backward; then advance to a 
position to meet his opposing forward. 
This stepping out of the block worked 
successfully. The pass-and-block was 
not so effectual in itself, but it led 
to a further development: the drib- 
ble-and-block type of offense. This 
device worked more smoothly and 
could be executed faster than its 
predecessor. Therefore the step-out- 
of-the-block could not cope with this 
faster, smoother execution. 


A Defense Against Blocks 


When the dribble-and-block type 
of offense came into use it was a new 
development in offensive basketball. 
Coaches soon learned that the old de- 
fensive methods could not successfully 
stop such an offense. Too often an 
opponent was being cut loose for an 
easy scoring opportunity. Not alone 
the blocker, but his defensive oppo- 














Systems of offense have been used 
for a number of years that employ 
the aid of blocks in cutting an offen- 
sive player free from his opponent. 
More and more teams are coming to 
use some form or other of the block 


principle. The question arises: Is 
there a defense against blocks? The 
answer is, yes. There does not seem 
any likelihood that the offense will 
throw the game out of balance. 

The old time play in which the 
guard passes to the forward, follows 
the pass and receives a return pass as 
he dashes on the outside of the for- 
ward and beats his man to the goal: 
that play is probably the forerunner 
of blocks. The next step in introduc- 
ing blocks somewhat resembles the 
play described. The guard passed to 
the forward, followed the pass and 
received a return pass as he landed 
just inside of the forward. His posi- 
tion blocked the guard who was 
playing against the forward. The 
sponsors of this type of attack called 
the play a legal block. Such an at- 











nent as well, was providing a block 
against the defensive man, whose 
opponent was being set free. The 
play caused a defensive man to aid 
in blocking out his own team mate. 
A change in defensive tactics was 
necessary. The problem was met by 
the defensive men doing a slide, or 
changing men, as the intended block 
was being executed. By the proper 
use of this change of men neither de- 
fensive man could be blocked. 

Diagram 1 shows a dribble-and- 
block, executed by the forwards, with 
the defensive guards playing an as- 
signed opponent. Note that the drib- 
bler places himself so as to obstruct 
the guard of his team mate. The 
guard who is playing the dribbler also 
obstructs his own guard. The of- 
fensive center moves forward and by 
his position, and that of his defensive 
opponent, creates additional obstruc- 
tion to the guard. 

Diagram 2 shows the same play as 
in Diagram 1, with the guards chang- 
ing men at the time the ball is being 


exchanged by the forwards. It is not 
enough merely to tell the guards to 
make a change of men. A reserve 
team should be instructed in the 
execution of the plays. The plays 
might well be worked slowly and the 
varsity players allowed to watch their 
execution. After watching the plays 
demonstrated, the varsity should be 
put on defense to become accustomed 
to making the switch of opponents. 

Diagram 3 shows the play as in 
Diagram 2 with an added exchange 
of the ball by the forwards. Player 
X 1 dribbles, lands so as to block for 
X 2, who makes a dribble, lands and 
returns the ball to X 1 as he goes 
past. When this double exchange is 
made the guards should again change 
opponents. If the change is not 
made, X 1 is almost certain to be 
cut free for an unobstructed shot. 

Diagram 4 shows the old time play 
with the guard passing to the for- 
ward, following the pass and receiv- 
ing a return pass as he goes outside 
the forward. Often the defensive 
forward who is playing the guard is 
cut off by the offensive forward and 
his defensive guard. When the for- 
ward thus gets cut off, a slide by the 
defense may be found the only means 
of checking the play. 

Diagram 5 is a play involving the 
center, a guard and a forward. The 
guard passes to the forward; the for- 
ward in turn passes to the center and 
follows for a return pass from the 
center. The forward cuts close to the 
center so that the defensive guard 
will be blocked. If the forward’s 
path is in a cross-court direction the 
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play will not cause the defense great 
trouble. The defensive center can 
take a step backward and allow his 
guard team mate to pass between 
himself and the offensive center; 
whereas, if the defensive center does 
not open for his guard to pass, it will 
be necessary for the guard to cut 
around both centers before he can 
pick up his forward. 

On plays with the center handling 
the ball and a guard or a forward 
cutting past in a direct line to the 
goal, a slide may be the only method 
of checking the play. A slide in 
center plays may easily lead to grief. 
The center may bluff a pass, retain 


Dr. 


OUIS J. COOKE was born Febru- 
ary 15, 1868, in Toledo, Ohio. 
Here he attended the public 

schools. After two summer sessions 
at the Y. M. C. A. Training School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, he took 
his degree of M. D. from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont Medical Department 
in 1894. Between 1889 and 1897 he 
served as Y. M. C. A. physical director 
in Toledo, Ohio, Duluth, Minnesota, 
Burlington, Vermont, and Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Between February 
and September, 1897, he gave part of 
his time as Director of the Gym- 
nasium, University of Minnesota. 
From September of this year until 
1913 he served as full time director. 
Between 1918 and 1922 he acted as 
Medical Examiner and Director of 
Physical Education for Men. Since 
1922 to the present time he has served 
as Assistant Director of Physical 
Education for Men, Director of Ticket 
Sales, and lecturer. He is a member 
of Alpha Kappa Kappa, a chapter of 
which he installed at Minnesota in 
1898, of Alpha Sigma Phi, and of 
Sigma Xi. 

So much for bare statistics. This 
biography covers a lot of ground and 
gives a lot of information. Yet those 
who know the genial Doctor would say 
at once that that doesn’t give a picture 
of our “Doc” at all! 

And this is true. For dates and 
factual statements could never divulge 
the physique, disposition, personality, 
temperament, and-other human qual- 
ities that, taken together, make up the 
final product known as “Doc” Cooke to 
every male student attending the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota from 1897 down 
through the years to the present 
moment. 
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the ball and spin to go in for an easy 
shot. A center should not shift men 
until he is sure the pass has been 
made. 

This discussion has attempted to 
trace, in a general way, the improve- 
ment of basketball offensively and to 
show that a corresponding improve- 
ment in defensive tactics has fol- 
lowed each innovation for the aid of 
the offense. Block plays are coming 
to be used more and more. Systems 
of offense have as their basis the 
principle of blocks. Any considera- 
tion on the defensive side of basket- 
ball must take into consideration that 
to be sound a defense must be able 


to cope successfully with block plays. 
Blocking is a definite part of the 
game. The Rules Committee, recog- 
nizing that blocking has become 
general and that it has of necessity 
to be recognized and legalized, wisely 
accepted in principle that blocks 
could occur without violating the 
rules. The Committee accepts the 
proposition that a player may move 
to any position, or occupy any posi- 
tion on the court, if in so doing he 
does not cause bodily contact. Blocks 
and screening will be used more and 
more. The slide defense may prove 
to be an aid in maintaining the prop- 
er balance in the game. 


Louis J. Cooke 


By E. B. PIERCE 


The facts say that he was born 
February 15, 1868, but one should 
know also that the University of Min- 
nesota was born just three days later 
—February 18, 1868—so that the Doc- 
tor’s age is identical with that of the 
University. Both have become great 
institutions. 

Let’s skip all that period prior to 
1897, the date of his advent at the 
University, although I am sure that 
any one disposed to go back to original 
sources would find some mighty inter- 
esting things to relate concerning his 
early boyhood, the pranks of his school 
days, for anyone who knows “Doc” is 
sure that his youth was chuck full of 
clean, wholesome “deviltry,” practical 
jokes, Hallowe’en stuff of the first 
water, dramatics, burlesque, jigs, 
legerdemain, close harmony, and the 
like. One may be sure that all these 
things were done exceptionally well, 
and that this youngster with bound- 
less energy was not a passive follower 
and recipient of instruction along 
these lines, but was boldly out in front 
leading the van. 

Let’s pass all that as well as his 
college training and his baseball play- 
ing, although the picture of “Doc” in 
his early days standing in the pitcher’s 
box with all the deceptive arts of a 
magician being brought to bear upon 
the inexperienced and callow batsman 
before him and then that famous 
corkscrew wind-up and completely baf- 
fling and disconcerting delivery with 
its resulting strike-out offers possibil- 
ities which a real story teller would 
hate to pass up. 

Let’s begin, I say, with 1897. At 
that time the University of Minnesota 
had no organized physical training. 
Although the students themselves had 


organized teams in the various sports, 
such as football and baseball, there 
was no faculty direction or supervision 
and no class work in exercise. The 
administration decided to make a start 
in this direction and cast about for a 
man to head up the work. Our good 
friend, Doctor Cooke, at the time was 
physical director of the Minneapolis 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
He appeared to possess the qualifica- 
tions for the position—though no one 
at that time suspected how fully and 
completely he possessed them—and the 
University wanted him to come over 
at once and begin work. An arrange- 
ment was made with the Y. M. C. A. 
to share the Doctor for the rest of 
that year; so on February 1, 1897, he 
arrived on the campus on a half-time 
basis. By the end of the school year 
in June he had so impressed himself 
upon the University’s consciousness 
that the administration at once in- 
sisted upon his giving his entire time 
to the University, and from Septem- 
ber, 1897, on the institution has 
enjoyed the services of this most 
versatile of experts in the field of 
physical education. 

What did he have to do? Nothing 
much, except alone to found, to organ- 
ize, to run, to develop, and to expand 
a department of physical education in 
a rapidly growing university and fur- 
thermore to act as coach (without 
the title or the honor—just as a 
matter of course) for each of the 
sports in its turn, basketball, baseball, 
wrestling, boxing, hand ball, gym- 
nastics (practically everything except 
football), while at the same time per- 
sonally conducting classes for all men 
students in physical education as such. 
How he stood the physical strain of it 
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all during these years is a mystery; 
yet he seemed to thrive on it. 


While he was actively interested in 
all sports, basketball more than any 
other one in particular seemed to 
capture his interest and appeal to his 
imagination. The game had.not been 
invented or devised until just a few 
years before the Doctor became 
affiliated with the University. So he 
alone brought it to the campus, intro- 
duced it to his classes, and then began 
developing intramural and intercol- 
legiate teams. In 1897 his team played 
only one intercollegiate match, beating 
Macalester College, 11 to 9. It was 
not until 1899 that he could secure 
games with opponents outside the 
state. In that year he won from Iowa, 
13 to 4, and from Wisconsin, 18 to 15. 


At the beginning neither the num- 
ber of games played nor the character 
of the opposition was such as would 
justify styling the victorious teams 
champions, but in 1901-02 he played a 
season of fifteen games, including 
Yale, Nebraska, Iowa, and Wisconsin, 
without the loss of a single contest, 
clearly a 1.000 team. Again in 1902- 
03 he won the complete program of 
thirteen games and then in 1903-04, 
not satisfied with Midwest triumphs, 
he took his team on a national jaunt 
to the Atlantic seaboard, playing nine 
games enroute, from January 22 to 
February 1, or nine games in eleven 
days, including such sterling op- 
position as Purdue, Ohio State, the 
University of Rochester, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Williams College. These 
particular teams were clearly the 
strongest in the East at that time. 
Yale had previously been defeated, and 
as Minnesota was recognized as the 
champion of the West, this trip gave 
her the national championship. 


Dr. Cooke went right on developing 
team after team until he completed 
twenty-eight years of continuous 
coaching. When the record is perused 
it shows that he had championship 
teams in 1902, 1908, 1904, 1917, and 
finally his wonderful 1.000 team of 
1919, when he won twice from In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Purdue, by decisive scores, the closest 
one being the second game with Pur- 
due which ended 26 to 21. Through 
the entire twenty-eight years only 
four of his teams had a rating lower 
than .500, and the percentage average 
for the entire period was .662. 

On March 5, 1924, the M Club spon- 
sored a dinner in honor of Dr. Cooke 
in recognition of his remarkable serv- 
ice as a coach. All of his basketball 
boys were there and presented him 
with a regulation size silver basketball 
on which were engraved the names of 
every player who had earned an M on 
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any one of the twenty-eight teams. 
The M Club presented a handsome 
gold watch and the Athletic Commit- 
tee awarded an M blanket and an 
honorary M. Dr. J. C. Litzenberg, 
formerly a colleague of Dr. Cooke on 
the physical education staff, wrote and 
read the following poem which well 
expresses the affection all his friends 
bear him. 


Our Veteran Coach 


There are lots of good doctors, 
But only one “Doc,” 

Our Doctor, good Doctor, 
“Doc” Cooke. 


There are lots of good coaches, 
But only one “Doc,” 

A thousand per cent 

Our Doctor, good coacher, 
“Doc” Cooke. 


There are lots of good winners, 
But only one “Doc,” 

The same, win or lose, 

Our Doctor, fair winner, 
“Doc” Cooke. 


There are also good losers, 
But only one “Doc” 

Could lose by one point 
With a smile. Good loser, 
“Doc” Cooke. 


There are lots of good sportsmen, 
But only one “Doc” 

No alibis had. 

Our Doctor, good sportsman, 
“Doc” Cooke. 


We have lots of friendships, 
But no other friend 

Is quite like our “Doc.” 
Our Doctor, so friendly, 
“Doc” Cooke. 


There are lots of good doctors, 
Fine coaches, fair winners, ; 
Good losers, friends and sports, 
But only one “Doc” 

Combines all in one. 

Our Doctor, “good old Doc,” 
“Doc” Cooke. 


The Doctor is tall, angular, lean, 
muscular, without an ounce of super- 
fluous flesh, quick as a cat, possessing 
tremendous nervous energy, is excep- 
tionally strong for his weight, an ex- 
pert himself in all the sports he has 
taught, even today at sixty-three, with 
very few exceptions, cleaning up all 
comers in squash racquets, and ready 
to try out any new sport or idea that 
may be in the offing. 

Dr. Cooke has exerted a splendid 
influence upon his students and col- 
leagues. He has always been a pillar 
of the Baptist Church, and an intimate 
friend and counsellor of the Y. M. 
C. A. He has invariably led a cam- 
paign division in the annual drive for 


funds, but better than all this he has 
possessed in a marked degree that 
spirit of unselfish interest in all worth 
while projects that has endeared him 
to those in search of dependable co- 
workers in any deserving cause. Does 
the church need more funds? “Get 
Dr. Cooke to captain a team in its be- 
half.” Is the Community Fund lag- 
ging in certain areas? “Dr. Cooke, 
won’t you come to the rescue?” The 
Faculty Women’s Club is creating a 
Loan Fund. “Get Dr. Cooke to head 
up the minstrel show that will bring 
in the shekels.” Does a student feel 
that he has been mistreated? “Go, 
talk it over with Dr. Cooke.” And so 
on, ad infinitum. Does anyone have a 
burden on his heart? Ten to one, he 
will talk it over with Dr. Cooke and 
be absolutely certain of a sympathetic 
hearing, and come away with an 
optimism that generally effects the 
cure. 

Dr. Cooke as a toastmaster at a 
banquet is a riot. Quick at repartee, 
a flash with inspirations, he has the 
crowd in an uproar at the start. He 
appreciates jibes at himself, but the 
jiber takes his life in his hands, for 
“Doc,” as the boys say, is “right there 
with the come-back.” The number of 
functions at which he has presided is 
legion, and the best compliment is that 
so many of these organizations insist 
on his repeating. His genius lies in 
his originality. It matters not how 
others have done things. He does 
them the Cooke way, and it’s always a 
mighty clever way. 

“Doc” has always been a great show 
man. In the early days he conceived 
the idea of putting on a University 
circus with the old Armory as the big 
top—the proceeds to be used to buy 
equipment for the Gymnasium—and 
these were works of art. In 1913 he 
staged his last great circus in the in- 
terest of the Minnesota Union. The 
show ran two full days with four per- 
formances, including some masterly 
demonstrations in tumbling and other 
gymnastics that were a revelation. 
The entire exhibition, besides being 
entertaining and instructional to a 
marked degree, was a demonstration 
of rare organization ability. The 
animals in the side show were truly 
Biblical in character, there being 
“nothing like them in the heavens 
above, the earth beneath, nor the 
waters under the earth.” 

“Doc’s” course in personal hygiene 
is never forgotten, and wherever alum- 
ni go, from Podunk to Timbuctu, 
there his style and his quaint and 
pungent way of saying things, as well 
as much of the content, are remem- 
bered. For years he gave every enter- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The Place of Sports in High Schools 


By R. E. PETERS 
NORTHEAST HIGH SCHOOL, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


HE attitude of our student bodies towards athletics in 

some high schools, colleges and universities at the present 
time is causing considerable worry along the front in varsity 
sports. Many causes are listed to show why in some cases 
our boys and young men are losing interest. 

This situation does not exist to an alarming degree in our 
larger high schools. At the present time there are more 
boys trying out for our teams than ever before, and a larger 
percentage of them remain out for the entire season. The 
student body is supporting our teams in a fine way. School 
officials are more in sympathy with our program than ever 
before. . 

I believe the attitude of physical directors is largely 
responsible for this. They have come to realize that our 
high. school sports should be a definite part of our educa- 
tional program. 

Some of the criticisms made by school authorities are 
worth considering. They say we are spending too much 
time on a few boys and that school work is interrupted 
by long trips. When games are on our home field, or court, 
they feel that the entire student body is disturbed in their a) 
work; especially is this true if the visiting team brings a 
crowd. They feel we are putting too much stress on win- 
ning rather than on the big lessons to be learned from 
participation in the games. 

Conditions that justify these criticisms on the part of 
school officials are found in many of our schools, partic- 
ularly in the smaller towns where school is dismissed early 
for games and where it is necessary to go away from home 
to get competition. Many small schools play thirty to thirty- 
five games of basketball before they enter the various tour- 
naments. There is some justification for this when we real- 
ize that many of the extra curricular activities and social 
functions found in the larger schools do not exist in the 
smaller schools. 

Our schools will always need our varsity sports, our big 
muscle games, but we must not lose sight of the fact that 
games and sports for the entire student body should be en- 
couraged. Basketball is an ideal sport for this wide-spread 
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participation because of the small amount of equipment 
needed, the great number of courts available, and the univer- 
sal interest in the game. 

Teams for all sizes representing clubs, classes, societies 
and other organizations within the school should be organ- 
ized and regular schedules carried out. The varsity team 
should stand at the top and be the ultimate goal toward 
which all participants strive. The varsity team is usually 
made up of boys graduating-from these groups. Eight or 
ten games before the district or state tournaments should 
be enough competition. These games should be played on 
Friday or Saturday nights with no time taken from school 
work by players or student body. 

When teams are losing, one frequently hears their coaches 
jokingly remark that they are teaching character. Of course 
coaches realize that, winning or losing, they are teaching 
character. The degree to which they are emphasizing the 
finer things in our sports is determined by their attitude 
toward the whole idea of competition, and whether or not 
they are consciously striving to teach their boys good char- 
acter traits found so abundantly in the sports. 


The ddolescent boy needs team games that desirable traits 
may be emphasized. During this period he needs activity that 
will employ his leisure time and afford definite goals toward 
which he may strive. The physical and moral training de- 
manded of him by the very nature of the sport is wholesome. 
He will obey the rules of training, and will sacrifice to the 
limit that he may become a member of a class or school team, 
and he will do this because he is interested in the game. 


School authorities are not so much interested in how many 
games are won as they are in how the sport is conducted. 
They are anxious that the entire student body make a whole- 
Some response to the sport. They are anxious to see all 
boys competing on teams. They are insisting that the sport 
be carried on just like any other function of the school. They 
insist that the boys representing their school on the teams 
live up to the high ideals of the sport. 


The high school coach naturally wants to win, but he does 
not feel the pressure from the outside demanding that he 
win. For this reason he is free to teach his sports as they 
should be taught—for their character training values and 
the joy of playing. Whenever a coach demands so much of 
his teams that all joy of playing is eliminated he is missing 
the real objective of all sports. Give all the boys a chance 
to participate in the various sports that they may receive 
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this valuable training. Some will be 
varsity material for your teams; 
others will be interested and intelli- 
gent spectators. 


Handling a Basketball 
Team on the Road 


By HAROLD “BuD” FISHER 
BOONE, IOWA, HIGH SCHOOL 


ACH year the basketball courts 

are becoming more nearly stand- 
ardized, a fact which lessens the 
problems of the average high school 
coach. There is still, however, a big 
disadvantage for the team that plays 
on the court of its opponent. 

With the courts of regulation size, 
two baskets on each end the same dis- 
tance from the floor, the average fan 
fails to understand why the visiting 
team is at a several point disadvan- 
tage. However, a coach who happens 
to have a road series coming up will 
readily agree that he is at a distinct 
disadvantage. 

The main cause for these differences 
is that the average high school boy 
feels a certain sense of security when 
playing before the home crowd, sur- 
rounded by conditions to which he is 
accustomed. Away from home, before 
strange faces, screaming fans and 
blaring bands, he tends to develop an 
inferiority complex. With lights that 
reflect differently, with a floor that is 
slightly slower or faster to his dribble, 
there is little wonder that, with the 
nervousness that is bound to accom- 
pany any game, a sixteen, seventeen 
or eighteen year old boy will not play 
his best game. 

Boone is a member of the Bix Six 
Conference. This Conference plays a 
double round-robin schedule each sea- 
son. So we play on the same floors 
year in and year out. We try to 
carry younger boys as reserves who 
will play in the next season or so. In 
this way our players know ahead of 
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time what the court looks like, where 
the dressing room is, how far from 
the hotel the gym is located, etc. Thus, 
when the boys become regulars they 
at least know something about the 
place in which they will play, and 
after a fashion at least this tends to 
lessen the strangeness of the game. 

Very few of our trips are more than 
three hour rides. We travel by 
special bus; thus our squad is always 
together. The manager arranges to 
have our meals served to us at one 
large table. The boys develop real 
friendships being together this way, 
and tend to build up the mob rule 
spirit. We carry this out all the way 
on our trip. We usually carry ten or 
twelve players, a trainer, a manager, 
and the coach. 

The handling of the team after ar- 
rival in the town where the game is to 
be played is also a very important 
point that must not be overlooked. 
Many coaches disagree greatly on this 
point. We usually plan to arrive at 
the scene of the game about five hours 
before game time. We go imme- 
diately to the dressing room, where 
the trainer and manager arrange 
everything as nearly “Boone-like” as 
possible. While this is taking place 
the boys go on the court for a fifteen 
minute shooting drill, which consists 
of bankboard shots and free throws. 
This is a very light drill and affords 
the boys an opportunity to become ac- 
customed to the floor, baskets and sur- 
roundings. The team is then sent to 
the hotel to rest and eat lunch before 
returning to the court. We usually 
allow for a thirty minute drill on the 
court previous to the game. 

Another fine thing we try to en- 
courage is for the boys to become 
acquainted with the opponents. We 
find that a boy will play better against 
some one with whom he is acquainted. 
The boys enjoy meeting rival friends, 
and they enjoy their visit to the town 
much more if they are expecting to 
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see some one they know. The boys are 
bound to have more confidence in 
themselves and their team mates if 
they are among friends. 


Team and Individual 
Spirit 
By E. B. WEAVER 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, HIGH SCHOOL 


FTER ten years of coaching and 
experimenting with individuals 
and teams, I have come to the con- 
clusion that of the many things which 
go to make up a good football team, 
which include fundamentals and the 
rudiments of the game such as speed, 
shiftiness, blocking, tackling, charg- 
ing and the many i fundamentals, 
the one greatest element of them all 
is spirit, individual and team. 

Boys -vary considerably in their 
make-up, both mentally and phys- 
ically, but regardless as to the make- 
up of the individual there must be 
one thing in common and that is the 
individual and team spirit, that un- 
seen element which penetrates into 
the heart of every player and makes 
the boy want to play the best game 
possible. He must sacrifice self, if 
need be, for the betterment of the 
team and when teams become inspired 
with the same sacrificial element 
which made the American soldier stay 
by his guns at Valley Forge then 
that team will carry on in victorious 
style. 

A team may play brilliantly, with 
speed and the finesse of the highest 
type, and yet lose the game. When 
this happens it is generally to a team 
as brilliant and fast but with the 
combined efforts of greater man pow- 
er and team spirit. 

It has been particularly interesting 
to see how the boy will respond to 
the proper handling. What a big 
difference this makes in his playing! 

Coaching is not just the ability to 
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teach the proper plays, their execu- 
tion and the proper fundamentals, for 
a team may be ever so well schooled 
in these things and yet play only a 
fair game. There must be in addi- 
tion the proper kind of spirit built up 
by weeks of careful planning and the 
proper handling of each individual on 
the team, and this moulded into a 
team spirit that will not permit 
failure. 


Mother’s Night 


By L. F. “Por” KLEIN 
CRETE, NEBRASKA, HIGH SCHOOL 
ERHAPS one of the things that 
has been most helpful in my eoach- 
ing experience here has been the in- 
stallation of what we term “Mother’s 
Night.” 

High school boys in a small town 
are very apt to group together down- 
town the evening before the game 
and receive advice from the “down- 
town coaches” that is apt to ruin the 
particular psychology the coach has 
built up for tomorrow’s game. 

To avoid this, about four years ago 
we started “Mother’s Night’”—the 
night before every game when each 
player goes directly home from prac- 
tice and spends the evening at home, 
not leaving for any reason, and re- 
tiring at 9:00 P. M. 

I feel that this particular phase 
of our training rules has been one 
of the big reasons for our record of 
no defeats in the past thirty-five 
games, covering a period of over 
three years. 


Intramural Athletics 


By ED HIGGINBOTHAM. 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA, HIGH SCHOOL 
NTRAMURAL aathletics offer op- 
portunity to the high school coach 

to develop future varsity players and 
to give all boys an opportunity to 
participate in the different sports. 
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LITTLE, 


Intramural athletics may be used 
as a training process for those who 
are ambitious of making the var- 
sity team by serving as a way in 
which the boys may gain the actual 
playing experience and a_ proper 
training in the fundamentals. 

All of the activities should be su- 
pervised and under efficient coaches 
who can instruct the players by 
pointing out errors and good per- 
formances. In all programs there 
should be provision made for prac- 
tice periods on the fundamentals of 
the games. 

All participation should be on a 
voluntary basis, but at the same time 
all boys should be encouraged to enter 
in the various activities. 

The basis of competition is an im- 
portant item in the organization of 
intramurals, as all competition should 
be as well equalized as possible, using 
units that will tend for natural ri- 
valry such as home rooms and class, 
or grouping by some method of 
classification as to age, weight, height 
and grade, or a combination of these. 

The best goal of competition for 
players to work for is a team or in- 
dividual championship and recogni- 
tion of it. Some little award, such as 
a ribbon properly printed, a banner 
or trophy cup, is suitable. 

Realizing that all cannot be cham- 
pions, it is a good plan to give as 
much publicity to all contestants as 
possible, especially to those “making 
outstanding performances. 

It is desirable that physical educa- 
tion and athletics should be a pro- 
gram for the young which will se- 
cure health as a by-product while the 
pupils are being guided in the doing 
of things which will result in the 
acquirement of mental, moral and 
social benefits. 

Intramurals may contribute to the 
harmonious development of the in- 
terests, capacities and abilities of the 
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individual by means of natural activi- 
ties during childhood, and abundant 
interests, ideals and habits for a 
healthy, useful and therefore happy 
adult life. The first will lead na- 
turally into the second. 


Football and Track 


By R. H. WHITTAKER 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, HIGH SCHOOL 

N speaking of high school athletics, 
I firmly believe that track is the 
basis from which the major high 
school sports, namely, football and 
basketball, derive their success. 
Through close study you will find that 
the schools that usually turn out fair 
track teams generally have good foot- 
ball and basketball teams. I believe 
that the training which a boy receives 
in the various events that make up 
track has more to do in developing 
co-ordination and putting the boy in 
good physical condition than any other 

training he may receive. 

Early in the spring I issue a call 
for spring football and usually have a 
large turnout of boys. The first two 
weeks are devoted almost entirely to 
conditioning exercises, the workouts 
being held inside if the weather is 
bad. With the first good weather, 
football shoes are given out and we 
have light football drills such as pass- 
ing, kicking, running and a few fun- 
damentals mixed in. None of the 
drills are hard, as the boys are not 
rugged and strong at this time of the 
year as they are in the fall after 
spending the summer out-of-doors in 
the sun and most of them doing 
manual labor. 

While these light football drills are 
being held we are working more all 
the time into track and the various 
field events until more time is being 
devoted to the spring sport than to 
football. The boys unknowingly de- 
vote more of their time to track and 
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what spare time they have they de- 
vote to kicking and passing. Finally 
as the boys find themselves in the 
various track events, they are given 
regular prescribed workouts with the 
view of developing a representative 
track team. If a boy can learn to get 
away fast, if he can learn to take 
a hurdle in fair form or acquire the 
necessary co-ordination for any of the 
various field events he is bound to 
develop. 

In working your spring football to- 
gether with track you will have better 
control over the boys than if you had 
only four weeks of spring football and 
then let the matter drop until the next 
fall. The boys are working out from 
the middle of January until school 
closes; they have to keep in good 
standing scholastically if they want to 
participate in track, and that at the 
same time keeps them eligible for the 
next football season. 

Plenty of running, short sprints, 
fast starts and the co-ordination that 
a boy has to develop in any of the 
field events will make a football player 
if the boy has the necessary make-up 
inside of him. 


The Defensive Fullback . 


By PIeERRE F. HILL 


WARREN G. HARDING HIGH SCHOOL, 
WARREN, OHIO 


NE of the most important posi- 
tions on the defense is the defen- 
sive fullback, especially when the 
seven-man line with a 1-2-1 defense 
in the backfield is used. The fullback 
in this type of defense is supposed to 
take care of both sides of the line, as 
well as the short territory on the 
strong side for passes. 

This assignment is very difficult 
unless the fullback, by some means or 
method, can tell at a glance just where 
the play will end. In other words, 
the ball may be passed around in the 
offensive backfield one, two or three 
times and perhaps end up as a lateral 
pass. These plays, of course, are built 
to outsmart the secondary as well as 
the line, and the key-man to get by is 
the fullback. 

How can the defensive fullback take 
care of these plays and be in front 
of them wherever they end? I find 
he can very easily take care of this 
situation by watching the offensive 
guards. Always one and sometimes 
both of these guards will pull out and 
lead the interference on all plays that 
go outside of the defensive tackle, and, 
regardless of what happens in the of- 
fensive backfield, if the defensive full- 
back watches these guards and goes 
where they go, he will always be in 
front of the play. 

In case of a pass, where the guards 
pull out, the defensive fullback can 
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distinguish the pass from a run by 
the action of the guards. If they 
come out fast and low, staying close 
to the line it is always a run; if they 
come out looking sharp and on the 
alert, dropping back from the line of 
scrimmage, it will always be a pass. 
If the guards do not pull out, you will 
find the play always going inside of 
the defensive tackle. In case of a 
defense such as a 6-2-2-1 or a 7-2-2, 
both of the men backing up the line 
should watch the guards. 

I might also add a hint for the 
weak-side ends on defense. How can 
an end on the weak-side tell at a glance 
if the offensive play is a reverse? 
There is just one man on the offensive 
team that will always give this play 
away and he is the wing-half on the 
strong side. If this man starts to 
the weak side, the end on that side on 
defense should become alert and ex- 
pect the play at him. In other words, 
the weak-side end on defense should 
always keep his eye on the wing-half 
on the strong side, so as not to be 
sucked in and have a reverse go 
around him. 


The Boy, Not the Game 


By HowarD Woop 


WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, SIOUX 
FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 


WENTY-FIVE years of ‘coaching 

and watching high school football 
have proved to me that-.it is the boy, 
not the game, that counts. A tradi- 
tion has been built up here in which 
the parents heartily co-operate. The 
squad has never been cut; every boy 
is given an opportunity to prove his 
real worth. The boy dropped from the 
squad loses confidence, while the one 
chosen early in the season may gain 
overconfidence—two bad features. 

Mistakes may be valuable. Ifa boy 
who makes a mistake is removed im- 
mediately from the game, failure is 
stamped on his mind; if allowed to 
remain to rectify his error, a great 
victory is won for the boy. In case 
of a bad play by one of our boys the 
remainder of the team get to him and 
with kind words and a slap on the 
back urge him to forget it, and at the 
same time assure him that all are 
going a little harder to make up for 
the mistake. This makes for wonder- 
ful spirit and morale on our team. 

Many boys’ spirits have been broken 
by constant nagging on errors till 
they mechanically repeat them, when 
a kind or encouraging word from the 
coach, a clear portrayal of the right 
way, would insure correct perform- 
ance. 

Hard work, strict discipline and 
criticism that is constructive, not de- 
structive, will build men and a good 
team. 


Schedule Making in a 
Small High School 


By RUSSELL HALL 
AITKIN, MINNESOTA, HIGH SCHOOL 

VERY year the high school foot- 
ball coach is confronted with the 
problem of lining up his next year’s 
schedule. Sometimes it is easy to 
line up a seven or eight game schedule 
and sometimes it is very hard to card 
that many games. In the larger cities 
and towns of a state, conferences and 
leagues are formed and committees 
draw up the schedules. But we can’t 
all belong to leagues and conferences; 
so it rests upon the coach to draw up 

his schedule as best he may. 

Before forming the schedule he 
should take into consideration his ma- 
terial and his opponent’s. usual 
strength. In fairness to his boys he 
should not offer them as a sacrifice 
for larger schools to “warm up” on, 
unless he is confident that they can 
take care of themselves. 

My experience has been in a high 
school with an enrollment of from 100 
to 150 boys. Most of our games are 
played with schools who have from 
one to three times as many boys en- 
rolled. For the past years we have 
had very successful football seasons, 
which success, I believe, was due a 
great deal to the arrangement of the 
schedules. I would like to pass on 
these suggestions on schedule making, 
and they may be taken for what they 
are worth. 

The first game should come after 
three weeks of practice, by which time 
the boys- should have acquired some 
of the fundamentals, have familiarized 
themselves with the few plays they 
should have and be toughened for 
actual competition. 

For our first two games we aim to 
schedule schools of our own size, with 
the opposition in the next two coming 
from larger schools. Our big game 
is the fifth one, and after this comes 
a game with a school close to our 
size. The final game is with another 
large rival and generally comes three 
weeks after the traditional game. By 
following this method the coach can 
work his team towards two hard 
games each year. 

In this section of the country I be- 
lieve a seven-game schedule is long 
enough. The last games are played 
on Armistice Day. When the last 
is played on that day an easy game 
should be scheduled the week before. 
It is too much to ask the ordinary 
small high school team to play a hard 
game on a week-end and then play 
another hard opponent the middle of 
the next week, if Armistice Day comes 
then. 
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Perhaps the best way of making 
schedules is to have permanent dates, 
with one or two exceptions, with 
schools which are natural rivals. In 
this way the corresponding dates are 
kept with the same school from year 
to year, except that the place of the 
contest is reversed. In this way the 
task of schedule making is reduced to 
a minimum. 


Kick and Pass Gamea ~- 


Fundamental Developer 


By WARREN E. KASCH 


TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, ST. CLOUD, 
MINNESOTA 


PROBLEM confronting any foot- 

ball coach is the teaching of fun- 
damentals in such a way that they 
are effective and interesting. I have 
found the Kick and Pass game helpful 
in developing kicking and passing, and 
no encouragement needs to be given 
for playing it. | 

Following is the game briefly: The 
ball may be either kicked or passed. 
One may make certain changes such 
as scoring and time, depending on 
what the purpose may be. For foot- 
ball development one member on each 
side works best, but for intramural 
or other purposes two or more may 
play on each side. 

The game may be played on a regu- 
lation football field or on any similar 
grounds where there are goal posts. 
The play is started as in football, one 
side kicking off from the 40-yard line 
after a choice of goal or kick. If 
either a kicked or passed ball is caught 
in the air 10 yards (steps) forward 
are allowed. This encourages catch- 
ing the ball. If the ball is fumbled 
a penalty of 10 yards (steps) is in 
order. Once the ball strikes the 
ground, it is in play where it is 
touched, providing there was no at- 
tempt to catch it. If the ball rolls 
out of bounds it is put in play 15 
yards inside the field as in football. 
If the ball rolls over the goal line it 
must be played from the goal line. 
This allows more possible chances to 
score. If, however, a try for a goal 
is attempted and missed the ball goes 
out to the 20-yard line and put in 
play by the opponent of the boy who 
tried for goal. 

The scoring system that I use, and 
which fulfills the aim of the game, is 
8 points each for a drop- and place- 
kick. One point is allowed for a pass 
and 1 for a punt. All of these at- 
tempts must pass over the cross-bar. 
The playing time for each quarter 
may center around six minutes with 
time out for out of bounds and re- 
quested intervals. 

The game will develop alertness in 
taking advantage of an opponent off 
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balance by a quick kick. A pass may 
be faked in one direction and thrown 
in another when the opponent is un- 
aware. It will develop speed in trying 
to down the ball and furthermore it 
requires good condition of the player. 

The best part of the game is the 
advantage gained in punting. To 
keep the ball away from an oppo- 
nent, as well as kicking to the corners, 
is essential in this game. Occasionally 
kicking over the opponent’s head is 
as fruitful as in real football. In this 
way placement of kicks is learned un- 
der actual conditions. The player 
must mix passing and kicking in order 
to keep his opponent in his place. 
Passers soon get speed, distance and 
accuracy in their throws. Then, too, 
rewards will come in the form of ac- 
curate drop- and place-kicking, since 
the scoring is greater from this type 
of kick. 

The most noticeable improvement 
will come after one year of play in 
this game. The game may be played 
spring, summer and fall, which means 
that each boy has time to improve in 
his own part of the game. 


Six Hints for the Football 


Season 


By CLARENCE LITTLE 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS, HIGH SHOOL 

I. Scholarship— 
Scholarship is the main reason boys 
are in school. So this should be 
the foremost principle of any ath- 
letic department. A weekly report 
is received from the principal’s 
office giving the scholastic standing 
of each athlete. This is posted on 
the athletic bulletin board; by this 
method the boys sense the impor- 
tance of their scholastic standing 
and take personal pride in their re- 
port, especially when the reports are 
good. 

II. Training— 
Stress and enforce training rules, 
and one of the most important is 
plenty of sleep. During the season 
a nine o’clock regulation for all 
squad members is put into effect, 
with eleven o’clock for Saturday and 
Sunday. Phone numbers of the 
boys are posted with the athletic 
department and they all know I have 
the liberty to call and wish them 
a pleasant sleep. By chance, if one 
should be detained after that time, 
he is to call upon his return and a 
good explanation is proper the fol- 
lowing day. 

III. Skull Practice— 
Our practice time on the field is 
limited by our school schedule; so 
skull practice is held for the varsity 


squad in a class room one night each ' 


week during the entire season from 
seven to eight-thirty o’clock. Rules, 
signals, offense, defense and foot- 
ball problems are carefully consid- 
ered. During the first five weeks 
of the season a written copy of all 
plays is handed in. These papers 
are corrected and returned at this 
time. 

IV. Requirements— 
We have three principal require- 
ments necessary to make the varsity 
squad: speed, blocking and tackling. 

V. Formation—Signals— 
Two definite formations plus the 
punt arrangements are used. For 
the first formation, the foundation 
of the offense, a digit system of 
signals is used. The second forma- 
tion is called Manhattan, and the 
plays are named for members of the 
team, such as Captain Nelson, Flick 
Special, Conwell, and C. H. L. . The 
boys will hustle just as well and 
perhaps a little harder to make 
Manhattan—Captain Nelson a sue- 
cess. 

VI. One Game Schedule— 
The team is never pointed for cer- 
tain games on our schedule. Only 
one game at a time is considered ' 
as though that Saturday were the 
only and last game of the season. 
It is demanded that each player be 
at his best and play in such a su- 
perior way that he will be a surprise 
to himself as well as to his team 
mates. 


Training Quarterbacks 


By CARROLL H. SMITH 
EL DORADO. KANSAS, JUNIOR COLLEGE 


AND HIGH SCHOOL 

HE day when every football 

player aspired to be a quarter- 
back has passed. Nowadays, it takes 
so much study and hard work to be- 
come a quarterback that many players 
are inclined to shy away from the 
position. Hence the coach must care- 
fully select his prospective field gen- 
erals and train them into the type he 
needs. 

The successful coach will always 
make sure he has plenty of reserves 
for at least these two positions—cen- 
ter and quarterback—so it is doubly 
important that the coach keep a year 
or longer ahead in his supply of quar- 
terbacks. At the start of the season, 
when the regular team has been put 
to work, the coach should look over 
his squad and select his prospective 
quarterback material for the future. 
He should choose these boys accord- 
ing to the usual qualifications for this 
position, as well as in line with what- 
ever the particular requirements of 
his own team may be. 

(Continued on page 40) £ 
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Methods of Teaching Psychological 
Skills in Football 


Methods of Teaching Psy- 
chological Fundamentals 


N the preceding chapters the at- 
i] tempt has been made to describe 

two distinctive types of funda- 
mentals, namely, mechanical and 
psychological fundamentals as_ they 
occur in the game of football. Fur- 
thermore, the attempt has been made 
to substantiate the opinion that each 
of these types of football funda- 
mentals is of great importance to the 
coach, that neither is opposed to or in 
conflict with the other, and that the 
organization and instruction of each 
should be carried on in complementary 
fashion to the other. It has been in- 
dicated that pedagogital methods can 
be effectively applied in the teaching 
of mechanical fundamentals in order 
to hasten their acquisition and mas- 
tery. We must now find out whether 
or not these or other pedagogical 
methods can be effectively applied in 
the teaching of psychological funda- 
mentals as well. 

A search for information pertaining 
to the psychological aspects of in- 
struction in the fundamentals of foot- 
ball shows that this phase of the 
pedagogy of football has been strik- 
ingly neglected. Heretofore, the 
coach has not recognized the existence 
nor sensed the importance of psycho- 
logical fundamentals as a means of 
acquiring integrated game skills as a 
whole on the part of the player. 


We have on the other hand learned 
that it is advisable to break up the 
mechanical aspects of the game into 
certain fundamentals which can be re- 
hearsed in the form of practice drills 
or set-ups by a group purposely re- 
stricted in numbers. Ingenious, re- 
sourceful coaches have devised various 
methods effectively to utilize such 
practice drills. For example, in order 
to teach a lineman how to block effec- 
tively a practice drill composed of two 
linemen and a center is arranged. The 
linemen assume proper stances oppo- 
site each other. They are separated by 
a neutral zone one foot in width. With 
the snap of the ball the linemen 
charge toward each other. The offen- 
sive lineman attempts to block his 
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By Mitton M. OLANDER 


ASSISTANT COACH, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


opponent in the latter’s drive toward 
an imaginary ball carrier. The prac- 
tice drill seeks primarily to aid in the 
establishment and perfection of the 
mechanical fundamentals of the 
stance, watching the ball, charge and 
proper use of hands on the part of the 
defensive lineman. Also, the drill 
seeks to aid the offensive lineman in 
his blocking duties. 


It is true that in this practice drill 
the defensive lineman learns how to 
charge effectively into and past his 
opponent. If he is successful in doing 
this he has satisfactorily executed the 
requirements of this particular drill. 
But in the game he must be able not 
only to execute the initial funda- 
mental movements acquired in the 
practice drill but to drive into and if 
possible through an organized inter- 
ference of the ball carrier as well. His 
objective is to tackle the ball carrier. 
Therefore, his initial drive into and 
past his opposing lineman, and which 
in the practice drills constitutes a suc- 
cessful completion of the drill, is but a 
prerequisite to effective functioning in 
the final and most important stages of 
the play. 

It becomes obvious that a practice 
drill concerned entirely with the per- 
fection of a limited set of fundamental 
movements in the mechanics of the 
game is insufficient. The supposition 
that the player, after being carefully 
drilled in the mechanical funda- 
mentals, will carry over these acquired 
skills to the game as it is actually 
played and with as high a level of re- 
tentive skill does not hold true in the 
light of the writer’s seventeen years 
of experience as a player and coach. 
But irrespective of whether or not a 
high level of skill is carried over from 
the practice drill to the actual game, 
it is insufficient in that the drill does 
not carry to a successful close its co- 
ordination with other skills that go to 
make up a live-sector or integral part 
of the game as a whole. 

For these reasons we propose a 
type of practice drill which will not 
only stress the importance of the prop- 
er execution of the mechanical fun- 
damentals but will go farther and 
actually bring to the practice field a 
drill that represents an integral unit- 


part of the game as it is actually 
played. 

In devising and presenting the fol- 
lowing experimental set-ups or prac- 
tice drills, it has been the aim of the 
writer to interpret a unit phase of the 
game as it is actually played in terms 
of a controlled and measurable pro- 
cedure. These experimental set-ups 
represent, therefore, actual unit-parts 
of the game and not merely precon- 
ceived notions of what one feels 
should occur. 

In creating these experimental set- 
ups, two principles have been used. 
In the first place, an attempt has been 
made to pick out and to standardize 
the smallest pieces of a whole game 
that could be thus selected without 
modifying their status as actual game 
units. We would have been violating 
one of our descriptions of a genuine 
psychological fundamental (viz., the 
transferable fundamental) if we had 
made these playing units unrecogniz- 
able to a practical coach. In the 
second place, preference has been 
given to those playing units of the 
game which, from the point of view 
of actual coaching experience, have 
seemed most richly to contain signifi- 
cant moods, attitudes and dispositions, 
together with visual, auditory and 
other perceptual skills. In other 
words, in selecting and in attempting 
to define a new type of fundamental 
in football practice, we have tried to 
keep an eye upon all of the things that 
were said and implied in the chapter 
about psychological fundamentals. 


Description and Explanation of 
Teaching Set-Ups 


Set-Up for Experimental Study of 
Indirect Vision and Visual Acuity 


This set-up is shown in Figure 1. 

A assumes a crouched position just 
off the outside shoulder of F. In his 
left hand is a card, face kept down- 
ward, with one of the numbers, 1, 2 
or 3. With the snap of the ball, A 
charges across the line three steps. 
At point B he flashes the card indi- 
cating number 1, 2 or 3. 

P assumes a crouched position five 
yards from the scrimmage line with 
his right foot directly behind and in 
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RECORD SHEET FOR FIGURE 1 


RECORD SHEET FOR FIGURE 2 
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line with the ball. Upon catching the Set-Up for Experimental Study of the 

pass from C he takes two steps toward Use of Charging Signals 

the right and parallel with the scrim- See Figure 3. : 

mage line. Upon seeing the number A assumes a lineman’s proper of- 

flashed at B he retreats quickly to a fensive stance directly opposite defen- 

point approximately two yards to the sive player B. A neutral zone of one 

rear. foot in width separates them. C, cen- 
With the snap of the ball, D, E and ter, assumes a position to the side 

F run in any directions and rates of and three yards to the rear of A. This 

speed they choose. From the start is necessary so that A must depend 

each flashes his card, indicating, 1, 2 entirely upon his hearing. 

or 3. D, E and F frequently exchange B, the defensive player, is instruct- 

numbers. * rare ed to charge forward into A when C 
P passes to the player holding the ® ~ LZ om snaps the ball. D calls the charging 

same number flashed at point B by signals. Single digits are used in call- 

A. As shown in Figure 1, A has % ing the signals. 

flashed the number 2. ‘e Any one of the following conditions 
See the record sheets for methods ©- Fig.4 | 


of recording this and other set-ups. 


Set-Up for Experimental Study of 
Forward Pass 
(Indirect Vision) 

This set-up is shown in Figure 2. 

Before the ball is snapped by C, P 
announces which of Plays 1, 2, 3, 4, or 
5, as diagrammed in Figure 2, is to be 
attempted. It will be noted that the 
path of each receiver is previously de- 
termined, as is also the intended 
receiver. This situation is compara- 
ble to the forward pass play in which 
the receiver is already chosen. 

The passer in such an instance is 
instructed to throw to the previously 
selected receiver unless a defensive 
player is in position to intercept or 
deflect a pass. However, inasmuch as 
no defensive players are employed in 
this experimental set-up, the intended- 
to-be receiver is instructed to indicate 
by a signal of the arm whether or not 
the ball should be passed to him or to 
one of the other eligible receivers. If 
the receiver makes a decisive lateral 
movement with either arm, the ball 
should be passed to the other eligible 
receiver who is in the best location to 
receive the ball. If the intended re- 
ceiver does not othérwise indicate, the 
forward pass should be made to him. 

With the snap of the ball, defensive 
lineman A charges across the scrim- 
mage line in a determined attempt to 
hurry the passer. He should not, how- 
ever, cause bodily interference. 
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8 In executing runs, 1, 2 or 3, A runs A assumes a correct offensive posi- 
x “ot with as much speed as possible di- tion one yard from the line of scrim- 
@ tr “rectly towards X, then angles sharply mage, and at a measured distance 
i to the right or left, or attempts to from C. This distance is dependent 
outrun X and catch a forward pass. upon the placement of the offensive 
7 To execute 4, A starts quickly, takes linemen in the formation to be em- 
© three steps and then stops suddenly ployed. 
} Fie. 8 to receive the forward pass. Before the play is to begin, A in- 
: +g. Passer P starts to the right with forms the center C on which charging 
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may govern the method of calling 
signals. 
Condition 1. 
A is instructed to charge on the 
second or fourth number. 
(7—6—3—2—4....... ) 
second fourth 
(a) Inflection even. 
(b) Inflection uneven—voice raised 
on selected charging number. 
(c) Inflection uneven — voice low- 
ered on selected charging num- 


ber. 


Condition 2. 
A is instructed to charge on the sec- 
ond number called after six. 
(7—8—6—4—8........... ) 


Condition 3. 

A is instructed to charge-on the 
first digit of the first group, or the 
first digit of the second group. There 
is an uneven pause between groups. 

(4 — 6 — 8) uneven pause (7 — 

9 — 4.) 


Condition 4. 

The defensive player B may at any 
time make a false start to draw A off 
his marks. 

Condition 5. 

The center (C), the offensive line- 
man (A) and the back (D) call in 
sharp regular cadence—“Read’ — dy’ 
— let’s’ — go’ — 1’ — 2 — 3’ — ¥’.” 

The ball is snapped on second or 
fourth number. 

Each condition must be sufficiently 
rehearsed before results are measured. 
Set-Up for Experimental Study of 

Indirect Vision and Motor 
Flexibility 

See Figure 4. 

Before the ball is snapped by center 
C, A turns his back to defensive back 
X and indicates by fingers whether he 
will pursue paths 1, 2, 3 or 4. 
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the snap of the ball, catches a pass 
from center C, takes two steps, then 
drops back to point G to forward pass. 
P may at any time fake a pass at G 
and run with the ball. In this case, 
X must start wide to the outside and 
not be drawn into the play. 

X must keep his eye on passer P, 
and at the same time react quickly to 
the maneuvers of A. Above all, he 
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must not allow A to outrun him. X 
must either knock down or intercept 
the forward pass thrown to A. 
Set-Up for Experimental Study of 
Indirect Vision, Rates of Move- 
ment and Timing 


See Figure 5. 

Center C assumes a proper offensive 
position to snap the ball. On either 
side is placed a perpendicular screen 
three feet high and ten feet long. This 
serves to prevent C from seeing the 
movement of either A or B except 
through the aperture between the 
screens. 


number the ball is to be snapped and 
whether he is to continue moving lat- 
erally as indicated by 2 or drop back 
to 3. The ball is to be snapped on the 
fourth or sixth single digit called. The 
use of charging signals is imperative 
inasmuch as A is located in such a 
position that he cannot see the ball, 
nor can C see the start or movement 
of A. 

Immediately following the prelimi- 
nary call of ready,—A begins calling 
the charging numbers. 

(Example — 2 — 6 — 4 — 3 — 
5 — 7 — 8.) fourth 

sixth 

If A has indicated to center C that 
he is to move laterally as indicated by 
the path 1 — 2, then C must time the 
pass so.that A receives it between the 
radii R — R’. Additional radii can 
be described within the sector to indi- 
cate at which point the ball was 
received by A. 

If a forward pass is to be made by 
A, center C must pass to point 3, 
which is five yards behind the line of 
scrimmage and directly behind or 
slightly to the right of the center. 








Screen F*. 











R/ 


Conditions 
1. A calls charging numbers irregu- 
larly and with no attempt of 
uniformity and regularity of 
cadence. 
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2. A calls charging numbers in R 
steady, moderately slow, regular x 
cadence. 


( A moves quickly to point 
1, then proceeds at slow, 4‘ ees sae 


To be constant rate. Vg 
‘ G 
if 








em- A moves as quickly as pos- 
ployed sible throughout’ entire ’ 
under course. G 
land 2.| A moves at moderately 
slow, steady rate from ; 
| start. F 
Note—Same arrangement should be 
used as in foregoing if B is in 
motion. 
Set-Up for Experimental Study of 
Indirect Vision and Visual Acuity 
See Figure 6. ‘ 
Center C passes the ball to P, the & 


punter who is stationed ten and one- ‘ | 
half yards behind the line of scrim- : a 

















fo 











mage with his kicking leg in a line 
directly behind the ball. 

Defensive lineman X assumes a 
proper crouched defensive position on 
the line of scrimmage six yards from D’ i 
the ball. With the snap of the ball he Cc x LC 
charges in toward the spot from which © Syd Y l0yd, O 
} 
{ 
- 


90-/S ods 





the side to allow the punter to kick 
the ball. This corresponds to the 
action of the defensive lineman in hur- 
rying the punter under regular scrim- 
mage conditions. 
With the snap of the ball both ends, O 
A and A’, run down the field. Each Pp 


the ball will be kicked, but veers off to A’ 
i , 
Fig. 6 


RECORD SHEET FOR FIGURE 5 RECORD SHEET FOR FIGURE 6 





Trials 
Names of P, A, A’ and R. 1/2/31 415 


Elapse of time between catching of ball by 
punter and thud of ball against toe. 


Distance of A from D D’ at instant R catches 





| Conditions or Limitations 


Numbers called 
irregularly | Numbers called 
with no at- | in steady, mod- 
tempt at uni- | erately slow, 




















cozevee and — ca- ball. 
ity of mee. 
Baearnr sivct = Distance of A’ from . 4 at instant R catches 
a o 
Elapse of time between snap of ball by center 
and catch by R. 





R is instructed to focus attention entirely on 
flight of ball throughout its entire _— and 
not become aware of A and A’ until r ball 
has been caught. 
A. Catch successful? 
B. Distance of return by R before slapped 
on thigh by A or A’. 


R is instructed to focus attention upon A and 
A’ as much as possible, thus sensing the point 
of descent of the ball by the directions of 
movement of A and A’, 
A. Catch successful? 
B. Distance of return by R before slapped 
on thigh by A or A’, 


R is instructed to focus attention upon flight 

of ball during its entire flight and also u 

movement and positions of A and A’ in view 

of making a sure catch and carrying 
towards opponent’s goal most effectively. 

. Catch successful ? 

Latest observed position of A’s arms. 

Latest observed position of A”’s arms. 

Distance of return by R before slapped 

on thigh by A or A’, 


No. of trial. 





Name of Player. 


Path pursued by A (or B). 
start. 
constant rate. 


constant rate. 


’s pass and movement of A co-ordinated satisfac- 





Which charging number was used, four or six? 


A moves quickly through entire course. 
A moves quickly through entire course. 


Were center 


torily ? 








A moves quickly to 1, then proceeds at slow 
A moves at moderately slow steady rate from 
start. 


A moves quickly to 1, then proceeds at slow 
A moves at moderately slow steady rate from 
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HEET FOR FIGURE 7 


RECORD SHEET FOR FIGURE 8 





No. of Trial 





Name of Player 
ping of ball by 


between snap- 

center to time 

B reaches point 
P. 

Did B make 


Elapse of time 
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correct choice 


Trials 





Name of player. 





Time elapsed between time of snapping 
ball and arrival at finish line. 





Number indicated at B. 





Number of boxes to be stepped into. 




















end must run directly at the hurdle 1 
or 1’ placed at a position directly in 
front of him, and, without lessening 
speed, push it over by employing only 
one arm. The hurdles correspond to 
defensive backs employed to block the 
ends. 

The run from D to E is a variable 





distance which is either ten yards, if 
the average kick goes thirty yards or 
less beyond the line of scrimmage, or 
fifteen yards if the average kick goes 
more than thirty yards beyond the line 
of scrimmage. It is deemed advisable 
to have this variable distance at the 
start rather than at the end, inasmuch 
as the critical testing period of the 
indirect vision as well as the visual 
acuity of the punt receiver is just be- 
fore he catches the ball. 

Both ends, A and A’, assume differ- 
ent positions with their arms, except 
during the first segment of their runs 
from D to E, when both extend their 
arms horizontally to the sides. Be- 
tween E to F or E’ to F’, a distance 
of ten yards, the arms of A extend 
down close to the sides, while A’ ex- 
tends both arms forward at shoulder 
height. Between points F-G and F’-G’, 
A extends both arms forward at 
shoulder height, while A’ raises his 
right arm directly overhead. Between 
points G-H and G’-H’, A extends his 
left arm directly overhead, while A’ 
extends both arms forward at shoul- 
der height. A and A’ may also change 
sides. 

Lines parallel to D D’ are marked 
on the field extending through points 

E E’, F F’, G G’ and H H’, to serve as 
aids to A and A’ in changing arm po- 
sitions and also for purposes of time 
and position measurements. 

A and A’ are instructed to strike the 
nearest thigh of R with one hand as 
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| Number of boxes omitted. 
Number of wrong boxes stepped into. 

















soon as possible after R catches the 
ball. If the ball is fumbled they are 
instructed to fall upon the ball. ° 
The purpose of the experimental 
set-up is, then, to study the powers of 
receiver R relating to indirect vision 
and visual acuity. It is important 
that receiver R is able to detect the 
positions of A and A’ at the latest pos- 
sible instant before the actual catch- 
ing of the ball by R. 
Conditions: 

1. R is instructed to focus attention 
entirely on the flight of the ball 
throughout its entire flight and 
not become aware of A and A’ 
until after the ball has been 
caught. 

2. R is instructed to focus attention 
upon A and A’ as much as possi- 
ble, thus sensing the point of de- 
scent of the ball by the direction 
of movement of A and A’. 


3. R is instructed to focus attention 
upon the flight of the ball during 
its entire flight and also upon 
movement and positions of A and 
A’ in view of making a sure 
catch and carrying the ball 
toward the opponent’s goal most 
effectively. 


Set-Up for Experimental Study of 
Visual Acuity and Motor Flexibility 

See Figure 7. 

Defensive lineman B assumes a 
proper stance on the line of scrim- 
mage at a distance of fifteen feet from 
the center. With the snap of the ball 
he charges across the line to P, which 
is one and one-half yards from the 
scrimmage line, and in front of a 
screen placed as indicated in the dia- 
gram. Through the aperature in the 
screen, three and one-half feet above 
the ground, B perceives whether the 
ball carrier A after reaching point D 
angles sharply to pursue paths 1 and 
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2. _He then reacts to tag a thigh of A 
when he darts from behind the screen 
into the open. The screen must be at 
least six feet in height and twelve feet 
in length. 

Set-Up for Experimental Study of 
Visual Acuity, Indirect Vision 
and Motor Flexibility 

See Figure 8. 

Eleven bottomless boxes, two feet 
square and six inches high, with tops 
padded, are placed at irregular inter- 
vals in a random line within a dis- 
tance of twenty yards. In the inside 
of each box facing the ball carrier A 
is a number which may be either 2, 3, 
6, 8 or 9. 

Ball carrier A assumes a correct 
offensive stance at a point three yards 
behind the center. He is instructed to 
start forward to catch the ball as it is 
snapped by the center C. When A 
reaches point B, five yards past the 
starting line, he is flashed a card, the 
number on which may be either 2, 3, 
6, 8 or 9. Before the start the runner 
may be instructed either to, or not to, 
step into the box or boxes the number 
on which corresponds to the one 
flashed to him at point B. 

Set-Up for Experimental Study of 
Indirect Vision, Visual Acuity, 
Reaction Time and Motor 
Flexibility 

See Figure 9. 

The purpose of this set-up is to de- 
termine the speed with which a player 
can step into and run through a group 
of bottomless boxes and carry out in- 
structions received en route with 
respect to jumping over or running 
around two hurdles and either tackling 
a dummy or falling upon a football. 

Four bottomless boxes (two feet 
square and six inches high, with tops 
padded) and two hurdles (two feet 
high) are placed as Figure 9 indicates 
in an irregular row in front of a 
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tackling dummy. A football is placed 
on the ground to one side of the 
dummy. 

With the snapping of the ball by 
C, runner R; who has assumed a 
proper offensive starting position, 
runs as fast as possible toward box E. 
He is instructed to step into each box. 


On the rear, inside of box E, and 
facing the runner, is placed a card on 
which is either the letter A or O. 
The letter A indicates that the run- 
ner R should run around to either 
side of the hurdles placed in his path 
between the boxes and the tackling 
dummy or ball. However, if the let- 
ter is O, he is instructed to jump over 
the hurdles. 

On the front, inside of box F, is 
placed a card facing in the direction 
of the hurdles, which bears either the 
letter D or B. The letter D indicates 
that the runner R should tackle the 
dummy, while the letter B indicates 
that he should fall on the football 
placed alongside of the dummy. 


Set-Up for Experimental Study of In- 
direct Vision, Visual Acuity and 
Reaction Time 


See Figure 10. 


Ball carrier R assumes a proper of- 
fensive position at a point nine yards 
directly behind center C. Upon re- 
ceiving the ball from center he is to 
execute any of the runs 1, 2 or 3, the 
election to be at his own discretion. 
Immediately upon receiving the ball 
from C, runner R should squarely face 
the side line in the direction in which 
he is to run. If he intends to execute 
either run 1 or 2 he should angle 
sharply at either P or P’ respectively, 
whereas if he is to execute run 3 he 
should feint quickly at P and P’ as 
if he intended to pursue either of 
paths 1 or 2. 

Defensive lineman B assumes a de- 
fensive position on the line of scrim- 
mage at a point ten yards from center 
C. Instantly, with the snap of the 
ball, he is instructed to charge 
straight across the line of scrimmage 
as indicated in Figure 10 and strike 
the thigh of the runner as quickly as 
poss‘ble. Upon hearing the sound of 
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a whistle, which may occur at any in- 
stant after the ball has been snapped, 
B is instructed to observe the color of 
a small card flashed by A from his 
position along the indicated path, and 
at that instant also to call aloud the 
number of the path which he antici- 
pates runner R will pursue. 


Blocker A assumes a correct offen- 
sive position on the line of scrimmage 
at a point fifteen yards from center 
C. As the ball is snapped, A executes 
a pivot through to the inside and runs 
toward B from the side and rear. At 
a signal from W, the whistle blower, 
who is stationed to the side and rear, 
A flashes a solid colored card. At the 
sound of the whistle, A should stop 
quickly. Thus the distance of the stop- 
ping point at which the colored card 
was flashed may be measured at right 
angles from the scrimmage line. The 
linear distance of the stopping point 
from C should also be measured. Also, 
the time elapsed between the snapping 
of the ball and the sound of the whis- 
tle should be accurately recorded. 





Empirical and Other Data Concern- 
ing Use of Teaching Set-Ups 


Several samples of the kind of prac- 
tice set-up which may be called psy- 
chological are now before us. The 
question naturally arises, “What guar- 
antee have we that any of these set- 
ups will actually do the things claimed 
for them?” 


Of one thing we may be certain. In 
spite of all that we have said about 
the need of teaching moods, attitudes 
and mental stances, the fact remains 
that the emotional tension of a reg- 
ular game does not and can not exist 
on the practice field. It is only on 
rare occasions, perhaps not more than 
once a week, that the scrimmage ses- 
sions approach the vehemence and 
emotional intensity of the regular 


game. In so far as they do, men will 
get practice which is in every way 
adequate; in so far as they do not, a 
period of training will not be com- 
mensurate with the game. In the 
present state of our knowledge 
nothing can be done about this. 

In spite of this fact, however, there 
is a certain guarantee that the set- 
ups which we have described come 
much nearer to fulfilling the require- 
ments of true fundamentals than any 
of the so-called mechanical fundamen- 
tals. We base our contention that 
these fundamentals will work upon 
three sources of information. There 
is first the fact that they represent the 
crystallization of coaching methods 
which have already been successful in 
developing winning teams. Each of 
these set-ups described has been pre- 
cipitated out of the experience of prac- 
tical coaches who have felt the ur- 
gency of the facts described in the 
third chapter. (THE ATHLETIC JOUR- 
NAL, December, 1931.) In the second 
place, some of the set-ups described 
have been deliberately and success- 
fully used in the form in which they 
have been presented above. In the 
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n 
a 
Name ie 
1. Letter in box E? (A or QO) 
2. Instruction received in box E 
carried out correctly ? 
8. Letter in box F? (D or B) 
— Se 





Instructions received in box F 
carried out correctly? 


5. Total number of mistakes in 
(2) and (4). 


6. Time elapsed between snap- 
ing of ball by C to actual 
itting of dummy or falling 

on ball. 











RECORD SHEET FOR FIGURE 10 





Name 





Execution by R of runs 1, 2 or 3. 





| ITrials 


Time elapse between snapping of 
ball and sound of whiatle 


Distance of point at which card 
was flashed by A to line of scrith- 
mage. 


Distance of point at which card 
was flashed by A to C, measured 
parallel to scrimmage line. 











Color of card flashed by A upon 
hearing sound of whistle. 





Distance of B from scrimmage 
line when whistle sounded. 


Did B call path of R correctly? 


Did B call color of card held by A 
, correctly ? 
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third place, there is direct experimen- 
tal evidence with respect to some of 
the others. 

The successful records established 
by University of Illinois football 
teams over a period of years have been 
due in a large part to the effective 
utilization of these types of psycholog- 
ical practice set-ups. It is significant 
to note that each of the Illinois prac- 
tice sessions is devoted to a series of 
drills which closely approximate game 
conditions. Various devices, some me- 
chanical and some verbal, are em- 
ployed to give the set-up drill a real- 
istic game touch. The players are 
made to feel, by frequent commands 
and instructions, that they are living 
through actual game experiences. For 
example, instructions similar to the 
following are given the ball carrier or 
to his team mates, viz., “Twist!” “Re- 
verse the field!” “Go out of bounds— 
don’t be tackled near the side line!” 
“Quarterbacks, in the game, chances 
are you'll find their defensive halfback 
playing about here.” “Here we have 
the ball on the five-yard line; what 
play will you call?” “Last year at 

I told A to fake a dropkick 
and throw a forward pass to B. In- 
stead he called for B to pass to him- 
self; ————— knowing that B 
wouldn’t attempt a field goal, retreated 
and intercepted the pass. That was 
the turning point of the game.” “C 
likes to play here.” “Defensive backs, 
expect a long forward pass immedi- 
ately following a fumble recovered by 
——_——.”. Through these and other 
similar instances a spirited attempt is 
made to keep a vivid game situation 
in the mind’s eye of the player. 

A set-up similar to Figure 8 in the 
group presented in this chapter, viz., 
that of running through a group of 
bottomless boxes, has been in success- 
ful use for several years on the prac- 
tice field at the University of Illinois. 
Both coaches and players have re- 
ported that it has brought about 
greater results than any other type of 
practice drill employed to develop skill 
in open-field running. 

The experimental set-ups dia- 
grammed and explained in the preced- 
ing section of this chapter represent, 
therefore, a crystallization of prac- 
tical method expressed in teaching 
form. Heretofore, the psychological 
character of football practice has been 
limited to a halo of verbal comment 
laid around more mechanical modes of 
training. Our set-ups. represent an 
attempt to convert this verbal halo 
into concrete and communicable form. 

During a coaching experience ex- 
tending over a period of ten years, 
the writer has successfully employed 
several of the principles and methods 
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involved in the group of experimental 
set-ups diagrammed and explained in 
this chapter. Inexperienced as well 
as experienced candidates have ap- 
peared to acquire not only a clearer 
conception of the aim of the partic- 
ular drill and its carry-over to the ac- 
tual game, but also a higher level of 
skill in a comparatively brief period 
of instruction. The need for economy 
in the expenditure of time and energy, 
both on the part of the player and on 
the part of the coach, demands the 
use of these teaching methods. 


This evidence is, of course, highly 
empirical and cannot be trusted until 
adequate experimental data have been 
secured. We turn, therefore, to such 
evidence. 

In substantiation of our third con- 
tention, namely, that experimental 
data secured on the practice field 
favor the use of experimental set-ups 
similar to those listed earlier in the 
chapter, we refer to but one of a 
series of tests carried out under the 
supervision of the Laboratories for 
Research in Athletics.’ 

In this series of experimental set- 
ups devised to increase the perceptual 
skill of forward passers, the passer 
stands behind a screen which conceals 
from him the field of play. The field 
of play is composed of one or more 
men, either standing or in motion and 
either free or covered by a defensive 
man. At a signal, the passer runs 
with head and body low (as in a fake 
end run) and then, as soon as he can 
after passing the end of the screen, 
he throws the ball to the unguarded 
eligible man. His quickness is meas- 
ured by the distance he traverses be- 
fore the ball is thrown. On successive 
trials, and in order determined by 
chance, the free man is now on one 
part of the field, and now on another. 
Data procured from these experimen- 
tal set-ups indicate that quickness and 
accuracy were increased as the result 
of practice. This increase was due to 
practice in sizing up a changing sit- 
uation and this, as we have seen, is 
one of the essential psychological 
skills in football. 


Summary 

We have now given a description of 
ten set-ups which seem to satisfy the 
requirements that have been laid down 
for a genuine psychological fundamen- 
tal. These requirements are (a) that 
it shall be a mechanical unit of the 
game, (b) that this mechanical unit 
shall be clothed with the right moods, 
attitudes, and dispositions, (c) that it 
shall be a transferable unit in the 
sense of the theory of identical ele- 
ments and (d) that it shall make rich 


unpublished data in the U 


1From 
Illinois Laboratories 


niversity of 
for Research in Athletics. 


use of the various perceptual skills 
that must always be so intimately 
wrapped up with the mechanical units. 


Conclusion 

E have seen fit to draw a dis- 

tinction between two types of 
fundamentals, namely, the “mechan- 
ical” fundamental and the “psycholog- 
ical” fundamental. A mechanical fun- 
damental is described as pertaining 
wholly to the mechanics or “ways in 
which” the body of the player may be 
used with the highest resultant skill. 
We have defined a psychological fun- 
damental as one that does not concern 
itself with any particular mechanical 
segment of the game or with the ex- 
ternal aspects of skill, but rather that 
it is concerned with an actual playing 
unit of the game itself and with what 
we may call the subjective aspects of 
skill. 

We have further classified psycho- 
logical skills and traits in three dif- 
ferent groups, namely, habitual moods, 
attitudes, and stances; transferable 
fundamentals; and perceptual skills. 
Attention has been directed to the fact 
that every mechanical act of the body 
is closely associated with a frame of 
mind or mood of the player, and that 
for every act there is an eye or an 
ear or a muscle sense which helps to 
guide the act and make it more or 
less successful. 

A transferable fundamental has 
been described as representing a gen- 
uine playing unit of the game itself. 
It may further be said that there are 
two desirable outcomes of this type of 
fundamental, namely, that learning to 
play the game of football goes faster 
when transferable rather than me- 
chanical fundamentals are practiced, 
and-that there are ways of learning 
to use one’s hands, eyes and feet so 
that actual skill in the playing of the 
game can be increased. 

By perceptual skills we mean to in- 
fer that the effective employment of 
the player’s physical abilities is de- 
pendent upon the motivating stimuli 
conveyed to the player through his 
ability to see, hear and sense certain 
situations. The co-ordination of these 
senses to bring about what we may 
term “the right feel” of the athlete 
represents an important phase of the 
acquisition of game skills. 

It is important to bear in mind that 
the two types of fundamentals, 
namely, the mechanical and the psy- 
chological, are not opposed to or in 
conflict with one another, and that the 
organization and instruction of each 
should be carried on in complementary 
fashion to the other. 

A group of ten set-ups for the ex- 
perimental study of psychological 
skills and traits has been devised. In 
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so doing, the aim has been to inter- 
pret a genuine unit-phase of the game 
as it is actually played in terms of a 
controlled and measurable procedure. 
These experimental set-ups represent 
actual unit-parts of the game and not 
merely preconceived notions of what 
one feels should occur. 


We may expect a transfer of train- 
ing to take place primarily in accord- 
ance with the “principle of identical 
elements.” We have learned that ped- 
agogical methods can be effectively ap- 
plied to the teaching of mechanical 
fundamentals in order to hasten their 
acquisition and mastery. They can 


also be applied even more effectively 
to the teaching of psychological fun- 
damentals. In view of the fact that 
the mechanical fundamental does not 
represent an integral part of the game 
of football, it must seek its effective 
completion through translation into - 

(Continued on page 47) 


Moving Zone Defense 


HE zone defense I like is the 

moving type, which I have illus- 

trated by diagrams. The play- 
ers play the ball at all times, hoping 
to intercept a pass and, by means of a 
fast break, rush two or three players 
down the floor with a great possibility 
of one man being free in a position 
for a pass and score. 

I have my guards, upon getting the 
ball off the backboard, pivot to the 
side line, dribble several feet, then 
pass to a center or forward. Thus, 
two forwards and the center rush the 
ball down the floor as quickly as pos- 
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Diagram 1—Ball in opponents’ 
back court. Defensive men play 
the ball—not opponents. 

Diagram 2—One opponent 
through. Note shift. 

Diagram 3—Two opponents 
through. Note shift of forwards 
and center. 

Diagram 4—Three opponents 
through. Note shift of rear left 
guard — also left forward and 
center. 

Diagram 5—Three opponents 
through. Defense shifts in re- 
verse order to Diagram 4. Note 
change in position of ball. 

Diagram 6—Three opponents 
through—man on foul line. 

Diagram. 7—Three opponents 
in triangular formation. 

Diagram 8—Two opponents on 
one side—other in opposite cor- 
ner. 


sible. If an opponent blocks the game 
progress, the ball handler passes to 
one or the other of my players. Usu- 
ally, three opponents-are sent out 
through zone defense; so when one of 
my players intercepts a pass, or a 
guard gets the ball and passes to a 
forward, I will have three players go- 
ing down the floor with two opponents 
to break up the play. 

Unless, you have at least one full 
month of practice before your first 
game, I would not try to use the zone 
defense. It really takes two seasons 
before the defense clicks in the proper 
way. 
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Do Athleties Contribute to 
Education? 


An Address Before the Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention of the Nation- 


GAIN the delegates representing 
many of the leading colleges 
and universities are met here 

to consider matters pertaining to in- 
tercollegiate athletics. Twenty-six 
times have the colleges sent men to 
these meetings to exchange ideas rela- 
tive to college athletics. As the raison 
d’etre of the first meeting was foot- 
ball so football through the years has 
bulked large in the minds of the speak- 
ers and the delegates whose sugges- 
tions are to be found in the printed 
reports of these meetings. 


Anyone who will take the time to 
read the proceedings of these meet- 
ings beginning with the first one and 
on down to the present time will be 
impressed, I am sure, as I have been 
with the thought that our American 
college presidents and other adminis- 
trators, as well as those who have rep- 
resented the teaching faculties, have 
a sane, sensible attitude toward college 
athletics. These men through the 
years have pointed out the benefits 
and values of competitive sports and 
have clearly indicated that the Amer- 
ican college men believe in inter-insti- 
tutional athletic relationships. At the 
same time they have realized that ath- 
letics administered by man were not 
perfect, just as our other human activ- 
ities devised, promoted and adminis- 
tered by man have not been perfect. 


This Association has set up an ideal 
and has endeavored in the true edu- 
cational sense of the word to point 
toward that ideal. It has not stood 
for governmental domination nor dic- 
tation but has steadfastly maintained 
that the individual member colleges 
by joining with the other colleges and 
universities did not sacrifice their au- 
tonomy, surrender their independence, 
nor relinquish their own responsibil- 
ities in the matter of administering 
college athletics according to their 
own light. 


Although I note in the splendid ad- 
dresses which have been given here in 
the last. twenty-five years repeated 
mention of the English conception of 
sports, yet no one has suggested that 
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we should measure our institutions by 
English standards and customs with 
the thought that, if fundamental dif- 
ferences are found between the insti- 
tutions developed by English people 
on the one hand and the American 
people on the other, necessarily our in- 
stitutions should be found wanting. 
We all agree, I am sure, that games 
and sports of the different people here 
and there on the globe reflect in large 
measure the attributes, the national 
characteristics, the energy and the 
ambitions of each. 


We cannot deal with college athlet- 
ics or college football as something 
apart from our other national institu- 
tions. Our American philosophy of 
life and our way of doing things will 
be reflected in about the same way in 
business, in politics and in athletics 
with this exception, that our athletic 
standards are perhaps higher than our 
political and business standards. 


A considerable part of our difficulty 
in trying to determine just what place 
athletics should occupy in the field of 
education lies in the fact that as yet 
there is a great difference of opinion 
among educators as to the function 
of education. Not many of the men 
who have addressed this Association 
have attempted to define education and 
yet I find that the majority apparently 
believe that college athletics are a part 
of education. Professor Robert M. 
Corwin of Yale in 1915 suggested, 
“We all agree in a general way that 
the university exists primarily for the 
purpose of preparing young men for 
service, that its chief aim is to train 
young men in habits of thought and 
modes of life which will fit them to 
live longer and better and more effect- 
ively.” 


Those who have in a general way 
agreed with Professor Corwin’s con- 
ception of education have not found it 
difficult to conceive of athletics as a 
means whereby young men may be 
trained in a mode of life which will 


fit them to live better and longer and 


more effectively. These men for the 
most part hold that the university is a 
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socializing agency which, in addition 
to teaching Greek, Latin, science, lit- 
erature, and mathematics, may also 
offer courses in journalism, business 
and commerce, transportation, ac- 
counting, religion, music, art and ath- 
letics. 


Some, however, have agreed with 
Dr. Henry D. Pritchett that “The pur- 
pose of a college should be to teach 
and as a teaching agency to bring the 
college youth to an understanding and 
appreciation of the intellectual life— 
in a word, to teach the boy to think.” 
Dr. Pritchett points out that “The first 
American colleges originally aimed to 
offer to youth a general cultural edu- 
cation and to send him out into the 
world a cultivated man knowing his 
mother tongue and some Greek and 
Latin and mathematics, in touch with 
literature and science and with a mind 
so trained as to enable him to take 
up a profession or a business with in- 
telligence and success.” Dr. Pritchett 
holds that the university should be 
considered as an intellectual agency, 
the function of which is to train the 
powers and habits of mind. 


I find that these two ideas of edu- 
cation run through the various dis- 
cussions that have taken place in these 
annual meetings. The majority, how- 
ever, apparently have agreed with 
Chancellor Day who in the 1909 Con- 
vention stated that “Athletics have a 
place in college life and training. 
They belong to sound learning. They 
are not an excrescence but the fiber 
and essential integrity of the best edu- 
cational system and plan.” Chancellor 
McCormick in speaking before the 
Sixth Annual Convention told us that 
“Athletics, collegiate, intercollegiate, 
and communal are a good thing and 
are worth a very considerable amount 
of trouble in order that they may be 
made the best possible.” He said, 
“Athletics should be as legitimate as 
Greek and as serviceable as ethics. 
We should no more think of enduring 
athletics than we should think of 
enduring biology or chemistry.” 


The majority of the colleges and 
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VICTORY 
Insurance? 





HE holidays are over. The long cam- 

paign begins. You wish you could look 
ahead into February or March. But you 
can’t. You wish you could assure yourself 
of a successful season. You wish you could 
take out insurance against defeat. But you 
can’t. There is no Victory Insurance! 


But you can think and talk and dream bas- 
ketball. You can give your players the best 
you have in brains and experience and hard 
work. You can give them the best that’s made 
in shoes, uniforms, backboards, and _ basket- 
balls. These things represent the best insur- 
ance for a successful season you can find. 


The Dubow D35 basketball, exact in size, 
unerring in-bounce, uniform in its “feel” in 
the hands, gives players a confidence in prac- 
tice and in games which is worth more to you 





than all the paper insurance policies in the 
world. 


Approved by the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations for 
the third successive year, the D35 has suc- 
cessfully met the tests of strenuous campaigns 
and hard-fought tournaments. 


Victory Insurance? No. But, given good 
equipment, which includes the D35, what 
more can a coach ask for his team? 


Basketball Scoreboard 


Write for information about the Dubow score- 
board for basketball. A new device makes it easy to 
keep score with this steel board. Always works. 
Nothing to get out of order. School price; $10.00. 


Your dealer will be glad to show you the D35, the DHB, a less expensive bas 
ketball, and other Dubow athletic equipment. Write to us for winter catalog. 


J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Company . 
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universities that compose this Asso- 
ciation have not accepted Dr. 
Pritchett’s and Mr. Flexner’s defini- 
tions of education as is evidenced by 
the fact that they have maintained 
certain departments, courses and ac- 
tivities that are of value chiefly from 
the social rather than the classical or 
academic standpoint. 

I find further that there has been 
some difference of opinion as to 
whether equality in athletics should be 
maintained by a leveling up or a lev- 
eling down process. One group agrees 
with the idea that the individual must 
be allowed to develop, gain power and 
exist without coming in conflict with 
the needs, the interests, the ambitions 
of the many. The members of this 
group hold that the corporate rights 
and interests of society are of primary 
importance. They, however, are not 
convinced that it is necessary to neg- 
lect the interests of those who are of 
superior athletic attainments in order 
to conserve the interests of those of 
mediocre or subnormal attainments. 

President Hoover expressed his con- 
ception of the philosophy of America 
in his address delivered at Kings 
Mountain, South Carolina, on October 
7, 1930. In that address he said, “In 


the American system, through free- 


and universal education, we train the 
runners, we strive to give them an 
equal start; our government. is. the 


umpire of its fairness. The winner is: 


he who shows the most conseieitious 
training, the greatest ability, the 
strongest character. Socialism, or its 
violent brother Bolshevism, would 
compel all the runners to end the race 
equally; it would hold the swiftest 
to the speed of the most backward.” 

On the other hand there are those 
who have believed that it is not pos- 
sible to develop a highly organized in- 
tercollegiate athletic department and 
to promote athletics for the men of 
superior athletic ability without neg- 


lecting the interests of the many. In 


fact, some have suggested, at least by 
inference, the desirability of curtail- 
ing intercollegiate athletics as a means 
of developing intra-collegiate or com- 
munal athletics; that is, in the words 
of President Hoover, they “would hold 
the swiftest to the speed of the most 
backward.” 

A number of speakers who have ap- 
peared before this Association have 
approached this question from a still 
different angle. In 1915 a college 
president wrote as follows, “Intercol- 
legiate athletics provide a costly, in- 
jurious and excessive regime of phys- 
ical training for a few students, espe- 
cially those who need it least, instead 
of inexpensive, healthful, and moder- 
ate exercises for all students, espe- 
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cially those who need it most.” To 
this indictment of intercollegiate ath- 
letics Professor George E. Johnson of 
Harvard University, speaking before 
the Eleventh Annual Convention of 
this Association replied that “Intercol- 
legiate athletics do not exist for phys- 


ical training. Intercollegiate athletics 


did not originate in, never existed for, 
and never could have survived as a 
regime of physical education.” He 
added, “The undergraduate has never 
been interested in intercollegiate ath- 
letics as physical training, nor have 
the alumni, nor the general public. 
Intercollegiate athletics originated as, 
and have continued as, an expression 
of loyalty, an endeavor to maintain 
and exalt the dignity and honor of the 
college in those things in which youth 
is most deeply ‘interested. Intercol- 
legiate athletics as they exist in the 
interest and purpose of, undergrad- 
uates are a social, a spiritual expres- 
sion. In that for which ‘intercolle- 
giate athletics really exist, namely, the 
expression of loyalty; they have far 
more to do with soul than with body, 
and they do serve”all students, those 
who need them most and those who 
need them least as well.” 

This will serve to indicate just one 
of the differences of opinion that have 
been brought out relative to the objec- 
tives and purposes of intercollegiate 
athletics. 


* Further, there has been some vari- 
ance between those who believe that, 
if the students, alumni and others de- 
rive pleasure from playing and from 
watching others play, athletics in 
themselves must be inherently bad, 
and those who do not find that ath- 
letics are blameworthy because they 
are enjoyed by a large number of peo- 
ple. Doubtless there is a touch of 
asceticism in our national philosophy 
of life; our Puritan ancestors looked 
askance at the things that their chil- 
dren enjoyed doing. They apparently 
believed that people like to do only 
those things that they ought not do. 

On the other hand the majority of 
the men wha in the last twenty-five 
years have had a great deal to do with 
shaping our thought concerning ath- 
letics have not found athletics blame- 
worthy because they are enjoyed by 
large numbers of people. President 
Glenn Frank has repeatedly suggested 
that college football, which has been 
highly dramatized, with its pageantry 
adds color to our lives and conse- 
quently in that respect serves a useful 
purpose. 

The greatest difference in our con- 
cept of athletics, however, is to be 
found in the annual discussion of the 
so-called overemphasis problem. Cer- 
tain educators have advanced the 


thought that if students, alumni and 
the general public are tremendously 
interested in college football they 
naturally will lose interest in other 
things that are much more worth- 
while. They hold that if college ath- 
letics, especially football, were cur- 
tailed our people would transfer some 
of the interest that they now mani- 
fest in touchdowns to matters that 
are more of the mind and spirit. Still 
others have called attention to the 
crimes that are committed in the 
name of “big time” athletics and have 
advanced as their conclusion that ath- 
letics conducted on a big scale inevi- 
tably lead to corruption and excesses. 

On the other hand others have sug- 
gested, in the words of President 
Faunce, that “We should not condemn 
any kind of work or play because of 
its absorbing interest.” President 
Faunce carried this idea further when 
he told this Association in 1917 that 
“It is folly to go to a red-blooded 
young man and beg him to take less 
interest in his games. All his nature 
rebels against a milk and water atti- 
tude, or an assumption of indifference 
to what he is doing. He is honestly 
enthusiastic,” said President Faunce, 
‘and he ought to be. With fine aban- 
don he plunges into the game and 
struggles until the last white line is 
crossed. And any pedagogue,” he 
adds, “who imagines that if we could 
destroy that enthusiasm we should 
thereby promote interest in philosophy 
and art is quite ignorant of both the 
ancient Greeks and the modern Amer- 
icans.” 

President Clarence Little in an ad- 
dress delivered at the University of 
Michigan a few years ago touched 
upon this same point when he said in 
substance the following, “Eighty thou- 
sand people will come out to watch an 
eighteen year old boy with clear eyes 
and sturdy legs run through a broken 
field for a touchdown while only five 
hundred will come out to hear a lec- 
ture by the world’s greatest living 
authority on the origin of atolls. It 
is not right, it is not just,” he added, 
“but those who object are usually ani- 
mated by the very human quality of 
jealousy.” 

In some sections of the country if 
a man is caught cheating at poker 
his opponents deal with him sum- 
marily. They do not attempt to lessen 
the temptation to cheat by lowering 
the stakes. In the golf and country 
clubs throughout the country if a man 
cheats at golf thereafter he will find 
no one with whom to play. I have 
yet to hear a suggestion made that 
golf be made more simple and less 
interesting as a means of developing 
honesty on the part of those who par- 
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NSIDE baseball? Yes, sir!—The stuff that 
goes inside the ball’s cover certainly has an 
important bearing on a team’s performance. 


Many ball-centers, after a little play, change 
shape slightly. The ball gets imperceptibly off- 
balance. So it bounces unevenly —it is unde- 
pendable to pitch— it wears out quickly. You 
can’t get the best out of your team using a ball 
like that... 

For a long, long life of absolutely dependable 
playing action—use the Reach Official Ameri- 
can League Baseball! This ball conforms ex- 
actly to Official specifications in weight, size, 
balance and bounce. And it stays that way 
—because it has the patented Reach Cushioned 
Cork Center... 

Inside this baseball, beneath that best of 


in practice or in actual play. 





horsehide covers, beneath the layers of finest 
woolen yarn, lies a perfect, lathe-turned sphere 
of live cork. This is surrounded by semi-vul- 
canized gray rubber over which is vulcanized 
another cover of red rubber. That construc- 
tion—the famous Reach Cushioned Cork 
Center—is what gives you a ball with a per- 
manently perfect center—always correct in 
roundness, in balance, in playing action! 


The Reach Official American League Base- 
ball is the world’s largest-selling baseball to- 
day! It’s the one ball that’s sure to help bring 
out the best baseball that’s in your team. 


*With the expiration of our contract covering the 
American League’s requirements for all Championship 
games and payment entitling us to the exclusive use of 
the official trade mark, ‘‘Official American League’’, the 
Reach ball will have been in use by the American League 
since its organization. © 1932 A.J. R.W.&D. 
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ticipate in golf. There are many, 
however, who are suggesting that men 
would not be tempted to cheat in con- 
nection with college athletics if college 
athletics were made less interesting 
and attractive. 

So far an attempt has been made 
to review a few of the matters that 
have engrossed the attention of this 
Association at some time or other in 
the last quarter of a century. Dur- 
ing that time a great deal of progress 
has been noted, mention of which will 
be made later. It would be helpful to 
know what the various groups who go 
to make up the colleges and universi- 
ties think of these questions. Very 
often the opinions of individuals do 
not represent the opinions of the 
masses. Of course the people are not 
always right and it might be sug- 
gested that neither are the leaders 
always to be trusted. At any rate in 
a country such as this where the peo- 
ple, theoretically at least, decide ques- 
tions of importance, it may be desir- 
able to follow Lincoln’s suggestion 
and give athletics “a bath of the peo- 
ple.” While no one has yet been able 
to measure the attitudes of all of the 
athletes, undergraduate students, 
alumni, faculty men, presidents, etc., 
this last year Professor Stalnaker, 
who has been associated with Pro- 
fessor Thurstone of the University of 
Chicago, was employed to measure the 
attitudes of nine different groups of 
people, eight of which were more or 
less intimately connected with the 
University of Minnesota, by using the 
Thurstone measurement scale. The 
study was conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota at considerable cost 
of money and consumed twelve months 
of time. Professor Thurstone, as 
doubtless you know, has devised a 
method of measuring the attitudes of 
large groups of people toward various 
questions. 

We have very definite attitudes for 
or against such controversial ques- 
tions as religion, prohibition, mili- 
tarism, college athletics and the like. 
Professor Stalnaker questioned some 
10,000 individuals, including 850 mem- 
bers of the faculty, 4,000 students, 
the college and university presidents, 
some 700 “M” men, a sampling of the 
general alumni, high school executives 
in the state of Minnesota, newspaper 
editors in that state, and a sampling 
of several thousand taxpayers, in ad- 
dition to a large number of parents 
of athletes and non-athletes alike. He 
found that all nine groups were fa- 
vorable toward intercollegiate athlet- 
ics. The eight groups connected with 
the university in question expressed 
a favorable attitude toward the ath- 
letics of that institution, and the col- 
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lege and university presidents were 
favorable toward athletics as con- 
ducted at their own institutions. 

The athletes, that is, those who had 
won their letters at Minnesota, were 
the most favorable. The parents of 
athletes came next and the under- 
graduates next, followed in order by 
the editors, general public, alumni, 
high school executives, faculty and col- 
lege and university presidents. A\l- 
though the faculty and college and 
university presidents were not so en- 
thusiastic about intercollegiate ath- 
letics as were the men who had rep- 
resented Minnesota in athletics, the 
parents of athletes, the undergrad- 
uates and the editors, yet may I repeat 
that all nine groups registered a fa- 
vorable attitude toward athletics. 

It was found further that the 
alumni who have graduated from the 
university more recently were more 
favorable toward athletics than were 
those who had been out for consid- 
erable time. In view of the fact that 
some have believed that the under- 
graduates of today are losing interest 
in athletics while the old grads are 
overly enthusiastic, especially regard- 
ing football, it is interesting to note 
that in the case of this institution at 
least the younger students and alumni 
are more favorable toward the present 
athletic system than are the older men. 
Some may suggest that this is because 
we become more sensible as we be- 
come older. Perhaps as we get older 
we fail to view the games of youth 
through the eyes of youth. 

I will not attempt to burden you 
with a great many statistics but will 
call your attention to a few which 
tend to show the attitude of different 
groups toward some of these questions 
that we have been discussing. Ninety- 
six per cent of the college and univer- 
sity presidents and 92 per cent of the 
faculty indicated their belief that in- 
tercollegiate athletics have a legiti- 
mate place in the university. Regard- 
ing the question as to whether ath- 
letic training aids in the development 
of desirable character traits, 95 per 
cent of the “M” men, 82 per cent of 
the presidents and 94 per cent of the 
parents replied in the affirmative. 
Relative to the matter of administra- 
tive control of intercollegiate athletics, 
76 per cent of the “M” men did not 
favor alumni control. Fifty-four per 
cent of the faculty favored control by 
university administrators, 11 per cent 
control by the faculty, 17 per cent by 
the University Senate and 5 per cent 
by the alumni. Eighty-three per cent 
of the alumni did not favor alumni 
control of athletics, but 47 per cent 
of the alumni favored control by uni- 
versity administrators, 9 per cent con- 





trol by the faculty, 15 per cent by the 
University Senate, and 9 per cent by 
the alumni. Forty-three per cent of 
the taxpayers favored control by uni- 
versity administrators, 11 per cent by 
the faculty, 10 per cent by the Senate 
Committee. Thirty-six per cent of 
the editors favored control by the uni- 
versity administrators, 9 per cent fa- 
vored faculty control and 10 per cent 
favored control by the University Sen- 
ate. From this it is clear that the 
majority of the groups favored insti- 
tutional control whether by the uni- 
versity administration, by the faculty 
or by the faculty athletic committees. 
It is significant that the alumni and 
the “M” men did not favor alumni 
control. 

Regarding the question as to 
whether participation in athletics 
tends to lower scholastic averages, 98 
per cent of the undergraduate stu- - 
dents stated that their interest in ath- 
letics had not affected their scholastic 
work; 86 per cent of the parents be- 
lieved that if intercollegiate athletics 
were abolished scholastic work would 
not thereby be improved; 95 per cent 
of the alumni reported that athletics 
did not interfere with their scholastic 
work when they were students; 88 per 
cent of the editors did not believe 
that athletics interfere with the aca- 
demic work of the students; and 90 
per cent of the successful citizens were 
of the same opinion. Ninety-four per 
cent of the “M” men stated that they 
did not regret the time that they had 
spent in athletics; 82 per cent of the 
faculty did not believe that intercol- 
legiate athletics have lowered the 
scholastic work of the student body; 
95 per cent of the faculty stated that 
the presence of athletes in their 
classes had not affected the general 
morale; and 84 per cent of the fac- 
ulty men reported that they did not 
believe that the general scholastic 
level would be raised if intercollegiate 
athletics were abolished. 

Eighty-six per cent of the students 
were of the opinion that it is not nec- 
essary to abolish or cut down intercol- 
legiate athletics in order to serve best 
the health or physical education in- 
terests of the general student body; 
86 per cent of the editors, 90 per cent 
of the general public and 90 per cent 
of the parents were of the same 
opinion. 

As to whether or not there is sub- 
sidizing or paying of athletes at Min- 
nesota, the majority of the groups 
whose opinions were canvassed were 
agreed that this is not so. Seventy- 
seven per cent of the students replied 
in the negative; 92 per cent of the 
high school principals and superinten- 
dents were of the opinion that athletes 
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FIVE YEARS AGO.... 


GOLDSMITH introduced and pioneered 
an ALL RUBBER VALVE for inflated 
balls—a light weight ALL RUBBER 
VALVE to obtain even balance—a resili- 
ent ALL RUBBER VALVE to insure 
true re-bound — an ALL RUBBER 
V ALVE without metal, to eliminate dead 
spots. Sound in principal—simple in 
construction, it has proven itself practical 
during five years of actual service. 


AT THE PRESENT TIME.... 


The success of the GOLDSMITH ALL 
RUBBER VALVE is so apparent, and its 
many advantages are so universally rec- 
ognized, that other types of rubber 
valves, as well as combination metal and 
rubber valves, are being offered. The 
GOLDSMITH ALL RUBBER VALVE, 
however, continues to deminate the field 
— it is the only ALL RUBBER VALVE 
that is actually time-tested, time-proven, 
and perfected. 


Football—Basketball—Soccer and Vol- 
ley Ball demand speed, accuracy, and a 
perfect ball. The metal valve was an in- 
novation—but the GOLDSMITH ALL 
RUBBER VALVE was the final touch 
that brought perfection. 


The basketball season is now under way. 
... Be sure your basketballs are equipped 
with the GOLDSMITH ALL RUBBER 
VALVE—the only ALL RUBBER 
V ALVE that is 


TIME-TESTED, TIME-PROVEN 
PERFECTED 
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were not recruited or subsidized at 
the University of Minnesota, while 79 
per cent of the general public and 63 
per cent of the editors expressed a 
like opinion; 84 per cent of the college 
presidents replied that they did not 
believe that there was subsidizing of 
athletes at their own schools but they 
were not so sure about other institu- 
tions. 

Are intercollegiate athletics over- 


- emphasized? Seventy-nine per cent 


of the faculty said “no;” 94 per cent 
of the athletes, 84 per cent of the 
alumni, 89 per cent of the high school 
executives, 79 per cent of the editors 
and 84 per cent of the parents agreed 
that athletics were not overemphasized 
at Minnesota. Seventy-six per cent of 
the faculty did not favor a shorter 
season in football; 90 per cent of the 
students, 86 per cent of the athletes 
and 87 per cent of the alumni agreed 
with the faculty regarding this 
question. 

The majority of the students, 
alumni, editors and “M” men agreed 
that a coach should be retained even 
though he does not turn out winning 
football teams, provided that he does 
develop in the players desirable traits 
of character. 

In making a comparison of the gen- 
eral average of the last ten years with 
this school year, 41 per cent of the 
faculty felt that intercollegiate ath- 
letics at the University of Minnesota 
are now better than they were; 53 per 
cent were of the opinion that they are 
about the same as formerly; and 6 
per cent believed that conditions are 
worse. 

As to whether or not intercollegiate 
football should be discontinued, cut 
down, or lessened, continued as at 
present, or increased, 91 per cent of 
the students, 95 per cent of the ath- 
letes, 84 per cent of the alumni, 79 
per cent of the high school principals 
and 87 per cent of the parents were in 
favor of continuing athletics as at 
present or of increasing them. 

Ninety-three per cent of the alumni 
stated that they did not believe that 
the interest of the student body in in- 
tercollegiate football at Minnesota was 
less now than it was in their day, 
while 92 per cent of the editors and 
91 per cent of the general public did 
not find that the interest in football 
at Minnesota is decreasing. 

In an effort to ascertain the atti- 
tude of Western Conference football 
men toward some of these questions 
last year we canvassed the opinions 
of some 116 players who had won their 
letters in football. Of these, 112 were 
not in favor of limiting football com- 
petition to sophomores and juniors; 


111 were in favor of the present rule 


which limits the football season to the 
weeks between September 15th and 
the Saturday before Thanksgiving; 
102 stated that they did not believe 
that the coaches had too much to do 
with the training of the teams, con. 
duct of the game, etc.; and 114 de- 
clared that they were not in favor of 
the plan which has been suggested 
relative to prohibiting the coach from 
sitting on the bench during game 
time, from sending in substitutes or 
talking to the players between halves. 
As to whether football is play or 
drudgery, 95 considered it to be in the 
nature of play, 13 regarded it as 
drudgery, 4 both play and drudgery, 
3 replied that the games are play and 
the practice drudgery and 1 suggested 
that football is neither play nor 
drudgery but interesting work. Of 
the total number, 100 enjoyed their 
varsity football more than their fresh- 
man experience, while 16 had more 
fun playing freshman than varsity 
football; 87 stated that they would be 
sorry when their undergraduate foot- 
ball days were ended, 19 said that they 
would be glad and 2 replied that they 
would be both glad and sorry. 

An attempt has been made to pre- 
sent only a few of the conclusions 
from the Minnesota study. Those con- 
clusions, however, indicate very clearly 
that the majority of the groups whose 
opinions were canvassed and measured 
are not much disturbed concerning 
college athletics. It may be suggested 
that the Minnesota men do not con- 
stitute a cross section of the college 
men of this country. This may be 
true, but until such time as similar 
scientific studies are conducted else- 
where this report should carry consid- 
erable weight. Further, some may 


‘suggest that the people are always 


wrong in matters of public policy. If 
that is true then our American theory 
of government is wrong. If anyone 
has doubts as to whether this study 
was conducted by a scientist in a sci- 
entific manner his doubts may be dis- 
pelled by inquiry and investigation. 
The age of cynicism is past. The 
cynics, the satirists and the critics 
have served a useful purpose. They 
have helped to prove that some of our 
castles were made of air; they have 
pricked some of our bubbles and the 
bubbles have burst; they have ridi- 
culed our excesses and we are now 
working as we did before the War. 
In the main, however, the colleges 
throughout the last twenty-five years 
have builded wisely in matters ath- 
letic. Nearly every college today has 
erected an athletic plant suitable for 
intercollegiate athletics, intramural 
athletics and the required physical 
education work. The majority of the 
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METATARSALGIA 


will NOT yield to training! 


Your boys crouch at the mark—trained to meet all comers but one 
—METATARSALGIA! Don’t race your boys against this ruinous 
opponent! Equip them with WITCH-ELK medically correct track 
shoes and avoid the crippling effects of METATARSALGIA. 


Ordinary track shoes lace over the inter- 
nal cuneiform or arch knuckle—compressing 
the dorsal pedis artery—impeding the circu- 
lation—deadening the foot! Dull pains in 
the arch—resulting from the pressure on 
the delicate nerves overlying the cuneiform 
—give acute discomfort to the runner! 


WITCH-ELK scientific, medically correct 
track shoes definitely eradicate META- 





No. 717 Same at 702 except equipped with regulation 
54” detachable spikes. Other lengths to special order. 


School price per pr. $4.00. 


No. 702 
genuine blue-back kangaroo. Pliable and snug-fitting as a 
Reinforced toe and instep give firm, non-binding 
support to the arch. Comes equipped with hand forged 
steel spikes guaranteed not to break or bend. School price 
per pr. $3.50. 


glove. 


TARSALGIA! They avoid all pressure on 
the cuneiform—because they lace immedi- 
ately below this all important knuckle. They 
positively will not impede circulation, dead- 
en nerve reaction or paralyze the foot! They 
conform perfectly to the curve of the arch 
and hug the heel with a firm, gentle grip 
that keeps.them on the foot. Regardless 
of their extreme low cut these shoes will 
not slip off at the heel! 


Qutdoor running shoe. Made of feather light 
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colleges, having first made provision 
for the maintenance and promotion of 
their intercollegiate athletics (that 
part of the program that is financially 
productive), have next made provision 
for such students as are not partici- 
pating in intercollegiate athletics. 
The minor sports programs will be 
curtailed until such time as football 
can again carry the load or until minor 
sports and intramural athletics are 
supported from university funds. 


A few of the colleges undoubtedly 
have developed football to the detri- 
ment of the play and educational fea- 
tures of the game. One after another, 
however, of such institutions are now 
working for a balanced program. I 
dare say that out of one thousand in- 
stitutions above high school rank in 
this country, there are not more than 
a score where football has been over- 
done to the detriment of the sport and 
to education in general. These few 
institutions are in-the main responsi- 
ble for much of the criticism that is 
leveled at college athletics. The un- 
educated man who is prone to general- 
ize from insufficient data judges all 
colleges and universities by the spec- 
tacular achievements of the few. 


In conclusion, the question that is 
before us today relates not only to 
present conditions but deals with the 
future. No one is satisfied, I take it, 
with the status quo. When the time 
comes that college athletics are no 
longer subject to attack and when the 
American people become satisfied with 
their athletic system, then we may 


look for a period of decline. We are. 
’ not satisfied with our government, or 


perhaps I should say, with the way 
in which our national, state, and mu- 
nicipal governments are administered, 
but we are not going to. scrap our 
American plan of government, sub- 
stituting therefor either the Italian or 
the Russian plan. By the same token 
we are not satisfied with the way in 
which our college athletics have been 
administered, but we are not going to 
scrap our present form of college ath- 
letics, substituting therefor some of 
the Utopian and untried plans which 
some are proposing. 


In the years past we have heard 
college athletics likened to a dog’s tail 
and have been told repeatedly that the 
athletic tail wags the academic dog. 
The inference, I take it, is that if a 
dog has a large tail it will be bene- 
ficial to the animal if part of his tail 
is cut off. We have also heard col- 
lege football likened to a white ele- 
phant, an elephant that is raging up 
and down the campus leaving a path 
of destruction in his wake. Practi- 
cally none of our college presidents, 


however, have armed themselves with 
elephant guns and have destroyed the 
creature. Most of them have har- 
nessed, him and are utilizing his 
strength and power. I would liken 
our college athletics to a twelve cyl- 
inder motor. When the automotive 
engineers perfect a motor they per- 
haps put it on the block and, standing 
to one side, scrutinize it. Being sci- 
entists they undoubtedly say, “There 
is the best motor that has ever been 
built. It, however, is not perfect. We 
will use this motor for the time be- 
ing but let us repair to our work shops 
and devise means of improving this 
engine.” 

And so with college athletics. Our 
present system has evolved through 
the years. This Association has had 
a great deal to do with shaping that 
system. Our present system is not 
perfect. It, however, is an American 
system. It reflects the restless energy, 
the love of combat, the desire for suc- 
cess that characterizes the American 
people. We are not going to place a 
premium on mediocrity. We are not 
going to be frightened at the thought 
of big stadia, big crowds, big spec- 
tacles, but, if I interpret the spirit of 
the college men of this country cor- 
rectly, we are going to give more 
thought to the manner in which our 
games are played and administered. 
We are not going to expect perfection 
in terms of college athletics, as we 
do not expect perfection in the way in 
which our other human activities are 
administered. We have cause for re- 
joicing at least so far as athletics are 
concerned because our people demand 
higher standards in their sports than 
in business and politics. 


A distinguished scholar has recently 
called attention to the fact that no 
college or university in this country 
could absolutely guarantee that ath- 
letics in that institution of higher 
learning were 100 per cent pure. Phat 
was considered a startling statement 
by the press, but had this same writer 
suggested that the President of the 
United States could not guarantee 100 
per cent honesty and integrity on the 
part of his Congress that would not 
have been considered news and this 
writer could not have sold his article. 
What college president could abso- 
lutely guarantee that all of the mem- 
bers of his faculty are high minded, 
unselfish, and blameless? What pas- 
tor could guarantee that the lives of 
all of his congregation are above re- 
proach? We do not expect perfection 
in politics, in education, in business 
or religion, but we do expect perfec- 
tion in athletics and that is an encour- 


aging sign. 
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Preventing Ankle Injuries 


By Ricwarp K. Co.Le 


ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT, IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


N sports of bodily contact, and 
especially football, athletes are 

confronted with the problem of evad- 
ing serious injuries to the ankle 
joint. Many different ankle wraps, 
braces, and supports have been 
recommended and used, but still in- 
juries can result from the subject’s 
apparently well-protected member. 

Dr. H. L. Johnson, athletic physi- 
cian at Iowa State College, has been 
working for a number of years with 
athletes and their injuries and has 
become extremely skillful in making 
special pads, braces, supports, etc. 
After caring for many sprained and 
twisted ankles, he determined to 
make a device whereby it would be 
absolutely impossible to turn the 
ankle outward. The object was to 
invent a strong, light, smooth-fitting 
brace which would protect the un- 
injured ankle and to a great extent 
permit the functioning of an ankle 
already hurt. 

Immediately Dr. Johnson began ex- 
perimenting with several types of 
material of which to make the much 
needed mechanism. Leather was 
found to be the most suitable because 
it is light, strong, inexpensive and 
can be made to fit snugly around the 
ankle. 

A band of leather about three 
inches wide is shaped to encircle the 
ankle above the joint. The ends are 
adjustably united by means of a lac- 
ing so that it may be drawn securely 


around the ankle at the lateral sur- 


‘face. A second band of leather one 


inch wide encircles the first band and 
is sewed thereto. The two ends of 
the second band protrude laterally and 
downward. Each end contains an 
eyelet. For anchoring this flexible 
band to the sole of the shoe, two metal 
plates are inserted in the sole at the 
outer side and contain eyelets to re- 
ceive the strands of shoestring or 
leather thongs from the above eye- 
lets. These four eyelets are connected 
and drawn snugly by lacing, thus 
not permitting the ankle to turn out- 
ward. The brace has been so con- 
structed that it may be turned around 
and used to support an ankle which 
has been turned inward. 

In practical use a shoe is first 
placed upon the athlete’s foot and the 
leather band is laced snugly above the 
ankle joint. Then the flexible lacing 
is adjusted to such length that the 
wearer’s ankle may have free and 
unlimited movement to the extent 
necessary and desirable for athletic 
work, but the flexible lacing is ad- 
justed to such a length that when the 
wearer’s foot bends inwardly to a 
point beyond which it would be dan- 
gerous to have it move, then the 
flexible lacing is ‘drawn taut and 
forms a positive stop to such further 
movement, thus preventing sprains 
or breaks of the wearer’s ankle 
caused by such inward bending of the 
foot. 


Football Training Program 
to Eliminate Injuries 


By C.F. Houser 


LIBBY HIGH SCHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO 


HAVE had the good fortune to 

coach high school football teams for 
the past twelve years. As my time 
has been spent in only two high 
schools, four years in the first and 
eight years in my present school, I 
have had an excellent opportunity to 
follow the results of football training 
as the boys have gone on to college 
or life work. Ninety-eight per cent of 
our football letter men have grad- 
uated from high school, and forty-nine 
per cent have gone to college. As we 
are located in an industrial city and 
our students are drawn mainly from 
the laborers, the above figures would 


indicate that we are using football as 
the means to an end rather than an 
end in itself. 

The reformers of football have been 
charging that the game of football is 
brutal, causing many serious acci- 
dents, and in the past year forty-one 
deaths. Now, in my experience I have 
not had a player receive a serious in- 
jury from a practice period or in a 
game of football. At all times we 
have employed an experienced osteo- 
path as a trainer, and a physician for 
medical attention. I have three as- 
sistant coaches, who are also teachers 
of academic subjects and who drill the 
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players in the fundamental skills in 
football. 


Our method of developing a foot- 
ball team and also eliminating injuries 
is simple; we pick and develop our 
players in the spring term and play 
the best prospects in the fall. In an 
enrollment of over a thousand boys 
the task of selecting the players and 
giving everyone a fair chance is the 
most difficult task that the coach has 
to face. 


In January, I look over the gym 
classes. The instructors supply me 
with information in regard to the boys 
who possess athletic skills and a liking 
for competitive games. In February, 
I issue an open call for all candidates 
for spring football practice. 

The boys report for inside work in 
gym clothes. Knowing that everyone 
will get a fair chance, about two hun- 
dred boys always answer this call. 
Our daily program of one hour con- 
sists of calisthenics, boxing, wrestling, 
tumbling and running. 


I find that if a boy shows interest 
in calisthenics, it indicates that he is 
determined to pay the price to mould 
his body into an object of beauty and 
strength. Boxing is a sure test to 
demonstrate a boy’s will power, the 
acid test of giving and taking and lik- 
ing both. Wrestling shows up the 
strength and endurance of the boys, 
and, again, it eliminates the boys who 
do not like the rough and tumble. 
Football is still a rugged game, and 
the boys who like boxing and wres- 
tling thrill at the game of football. 
Tumbling is used to develop the cat- 
like agility that is so necessary to 
prevent injuries in football. 

As soon as the first semester grades 
are issued I check up on each candi- 
date. This information is the most 
valuable. A good grade indicates that 
a boy is teachable, will obey orders, 
will be disciplined, is intelligent and 
is ambitious to improve himself. 

After six weeks of this rigorous in- 
door work we are ready in March to 
issue football equipment. About one 
hundred boys are equipped. We im- 
mediately go into the teaching of foot- 
ball fundamentals, such as falling on 
the ball, punting, place-kicking, kick- 
ing-off, judging and catching punts, 
passing, catching forward passes and 
lateral passes, blocking and interfer- 
ence and individual work with centers, 
guards, tackles, ends and backs. 


Three weeks later, we start on team 
offense and team defense. Signals and 
plays are issued in mimeographed 
form. Moving pictures are taken of 
each play, so that each player can see 
himself as the coach sees him. The 
finalé of five weeks’ of intensive out- 
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- Johnsons—the All-American 


Skates for All-Americans 


HE Nestor Johnson North Star Professional Hockey, 
‘eee above, is a favorite with both college and 
professional stars. The shoe has the special Nestor Johnson 
Patented Rib on the runner tube which makes the skate 
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plate, give a firm, unvarying support to the foot. The high 
carbon Vanadium Tool Steel runners are of exceptional 
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The first tubular skates made in the United States or 
Canada were manufactured by Nestor Johnson. 


Johnsons, the choice of the All-American college hockey 
team of 1931, are preferred by experts. They are popular 
with general skaters, too. For inside rinks or outside ponds, 
Nestor Johnson skates are the easiest, safest, and most sat- 
isfactory skates. Nestor John- 
son skates were ordered by 
the University of Illinois for 
use in its new $300,000 in- 
door ice skating rink. 


When you order ice skates, 
insist on Johnsons. There is 
only one Johnson skate. Be 
sure the full name, Nestor 
Johnson, is on each skate. 
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door spring practice is a series of 
three games. 

Suits are cleaned and repaired and 
issued to the boys that we expect to be 
on the varsity squad the next practice, 
September first. During the remain- 
der of April, May and June we ex- 
pect the players to go out for track, 
baseball, tennis or golf or to join an 
intramural team. The boys know that 
their summer conditioning will deter- 
mine whether they will be on the var- 
sity squad of thirty-three the next fall, 
or will have to be content to be on the 
reserve or lightweight squads of 
around sixty. 

During the third week of the school 
year, our school‘team plays a game 


of football. Nine other varsity games 
follow at weekly intervals. Usually 
the reserves, made up of juniors, play 
a three game schedule, while the light- 
weights, made up of freshmen and 
sophomores, play a seven game 
schedule. 

Scouting our opponents and build- 
ing up plays to take advantage of their 
weaknesses, and polishing off the 
rough spots on our offense and defense 
constitute most of the fall work. 
Keeping up the squad’s morale is the 
biggest job—next to keeping the pub- 
lic interested, or might I say satisfied. 

The doctor buries his mistakes, the 
lawyer puts his mistakes behind the 


bars, but the coaches’ and players’ 
mistakes are talked over in every drug 
store and barber shop, and are finally 
preserved for posterity by being pub- 
lished in the newspapers. ° 

In closing, I would like to add that 
I think the coach has the greatest op- 
portunity of any educator, through the 
means of the game of football, to in- 
spire his student body with Walter 
Camp’s athletic code: “To play fair, 
but play hard. Win if you can, lose 
if you must, but take a whipping with- 
out whimpering. Thus and thus only 
will the youth make himself what we 
all admire, and what we class as a 
thoroughbred, and if started right, he 
will always be a thoroughbred.” 


The Shifting Zone in Basketball 


HAVE noticed with interest in the 

last few years the trend from the 
five-man zone defense to the man-to- 
man defense in basketball. Because 
of its predominance as a defense and 
because it is used by the best teachers 
of basketball, I do not question the 
practicability of the man-to-man 
defense. I am sure that its teachers 
have just reasons for using it, but in 
spite of these things, I am still an 
adherent to the shifting zone defense 
_and would like to give my reasons for 
using it and the way I use it. I am 
speaking from the standpoint of a 
high school instructor. Were I teach- 
ing a college team, I might change my 
plans. 
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By Sam A. RANSDELL 
CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI, HIGH SCHOOL 


The zone defense is less tiring on 
the players. The boys have more 
energy left for the final tense mo- 
ments of the game than do their op- 
ponents who are using the man-to- 
man. In a game between two teams 
of nearly equal ability, this little re- 
serve strength is worth a victory. 

A few years ago, we had a team 
win the last three games of the sea- 
son against our strongest opponents. 
In each case, our team came from be- 
hind in the score to take and hold the 





Sam Ransdell 


lead in the last three minutes of play. 
I am sure that it was because the boys 
had enough “pep” left to carry on 
while the opponents were tiring. This 
point is important, especially to high 
school boys, for there are too many of 


them “burned out” before they get to 
college. 

The zone defense always has the 
team in a position for an organized, 
quick-breaking offense when the ba!] 
is recovered. It is better when one or 
two of the opponents are speedy and 
apt to elude their guards for a clear 
dribble for the goal. It is better be- 
cause it is easier to teach to a green 
squad. This point is important in the 
smaller high schools. However, the 
man-to-man defense is taught to our 
squad to be used against certain 
opponents and when the stalling game 
is started by opponents who have the 
lead near the end of the game. 

When teaching defense, one thing is 
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kept before our boys constantly; that 
is, that about 90 per cent of the points 
made in basketball are made from 
within twenty feet of the goal. We 
have kept a record of all shots made 
and missed by our team and opponents 
for the last five years and have found 
that no one is dangerous outside of 
that zone. Of course, we cover a 
larger zone than this. We never let a 
man pose for a shot within thirty feet, 
but our chief interest is to cover the 
twenty-foot zone. That zone MUST 
be covered. 


In the accompanying diagrams, one 
may gain an idea of what is meant by 
the shifting zone defense. A circle is 
used to indicate the opponents, while 
numbers are used for the defense men. 
The ball is held by Ob. In Figure 1, 
the ball has been brought down the 
center of the floor. The center meets 
the man with the ball and makes it 
hard for him to shoot or pass. The 
forwards drop back to cover the free- 
throw circle, and the guards come in 
slightly. If there is an opponent in 
the free-throw circle, one of the for- 
wards chooses him and is responsible 
for him until the position of the ball 
is changed or the opponent shifts his 
position. 

In Figure 2, the ball has been 
shifted to the side of the court and, 
with the shifting of its position, the 
defense has shifted with forward 4 
and the center 5 forming a screen 
against the opponent with the ball, 
and making it difficult for him to pass 
or make a shot. Forward 8 and guard 
2 cover the danger zone. 


The ball going to the other side of 
the floor, as in Figure 3, calls for a 
shift in the defense, bringing guard 1 
and forward 4 to the danger zone, 
with forward 3 and the center to form 
the screen. When the ball is passed 
into the defense, the forward line acts 
like an accordion; it moves back rap- 
idly as a unit, as shown in Figure 4, 
to assist the guards and to bring the 
ball out. It comes back out quickly as 
the ball comes out or if the ball is 
recovered. Here is where the quick 
break comes, with the best offensive 
men in a position to carry the burden 
of the offense. 


In all of the shifts of the zone 
defense, the positions of the men are 
determined largely by the positions of 
the opponents. Common judgment 
must guide them when they shift into 
their zones. Nothing has been said 
regarding individual defense. This, 
of course, is as important with the 
zone as with any defense. The man 
must learn not to over-run an oppon- 
ent who has the ball when he comes 
into his new zone. He must be 
cautious that a pivot doesn’t cut his 
opponent loose for a shot. 
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Bleachers in the new men’s 


at the University ef Illinois. 


How Large 
Is a Gymnasium? 


HIS is not a riddle. It is a problem in seating engi- 
neering. 


Kn Ld 











The gymnasium that reaches its capacity all too soon may 
be made to seat several hundred additional spectators by in- 
genious arrangement of bleachers. 


At the same time, greater comfort and visibility may be 
added. Note the use of mitred corners as shown above. 


The Leavitt technical staff can answer your question: 
“How large is my gymnasium?” Our engineers will tell you 
how to increase your revenue by installing additional safe, 
comfortable seats. Write us today—no obligation. 


lo KNOcKSOWN 


Cost/  sveachers 
Send for wade onty ty LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


this Book URBANA. ILLINOIS 
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LEAVITT MFG. CO., Dept. O., Urbana, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation a copy of “Seating 
Problems.” 

















Choose = 
WRIGHT-DE COSTER 
Reproducers first 


and settle your sound amplifica- 
tion problem for the-last time. 


Wright-DeCoster Reproducers are 
giving perfect satisfaction in many 
school sound installations, outdoors 
and indoors. Their fine tonal qual- 
ity, clearness and distinctness are a 
delightful surprise to all who hear 
them in operation. 





Write for complete information 
and address of nearest sales office. 


WRIGHT-DeCOSTER, Inc. 


2243 University Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Export Dept. M. Simons & Son Co., 25 Warren 
St. N. Y. 


Cable Address: Simontrice, New York 

















Clark-Brewer 


Coaches Bureau 


Only placement service in U. S. ex- 

clusively for coaches and physical 

directors under the management of 
an experienced coach. 
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This is the “open season” for football 





coaches. For September °32, promi- 
nent university wants head football 
coach who can also handle baseball, 
salary $5,000. For details of this and 
other vacancies see me or write to 


Floyd L. Brown, Mgr. 


Lyon & Healy Bldg. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











Helps and Hints 


(Continued from page 17) 


I find it helpful to keep these re- 
serve quarters near me on the bench 
during all the games. During the 
lulls of the game, I talk with them 
about situations of the team on the 
field and let them plan what they 
would do were one of them on the field 
and directing the team. 

There are several basic things that 
every quarterback must learn ‘early in 
his career. Most important, aside 
from when TO PUNT and when NOT 
TO PASS, he: must learn always to 
keep in mind the tactical situation— 
the position of the ball on the field, 
the available choice of plays, the time 
left to play, the score, the down and 
yardage to gain, weather and field 
conditions and defensive formation 
and individual ability of his opponents. 

The quarterback also should be 
taught to divide his team’s plays into 
four groups: thrust plays, flank plays, 
end runs and passes. He must know 
which group will be most effective un- 
der different conditions and which 
play of the proper group is most 
likely to bring the needed yardage. 

As frequently as possible, the quar- 
terback should accompany his coach 
to watch other teams play. Together 
they should discuss the generalship 
shown by the playing quarterbacks, 
suggest possible improvement in the 
choice of plays and notice the effec- 
tiveness of the various plays used. 

At the close of the season, the 
coach should determine which of his. 
prospects are the most likely to return 
to the team next year. He should give 
them a strategy map and summary of 
formations and basic plays. He should 
instruct them to read and study foot- 
ball at every opportunity during the 
summer months, so that the next 
year’s team can swing into action with 
a well-trained field general at the 
helm, 


Rating Charts for 
Football Practice 


By FRANK C. COFFEY 
HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA, HIGH SHOOL 
CCORDING to psychologists and 
educators, a good teacher plans 
his work thoroughly in advance. A 
coach must be the best sort of teacher 


in order to succeed. His work is on 


exhibition many times during a sea- 
son and he is judged by the showing 
his teams make. 

Most coaches plan their work daily 
and weekly. -This is necessary be- 


cause of the limited time for practice. 
Why not plan for the entire season? 
How many coaches can tell off-hand 
how much work a guard should be 
given in each of the phases of his 
difficult job? If a coach has a rating 
chart for practice suitable to his own 
conditions the task is much simpler. 

Listed below is a rating chart for 
practice, not new nor original, but I 
think of considerable value to the high 
school coach. I have used it for sev- 
eral years and it has helped in plan- 
ning the season’s work. 


Center— Per Cent 
Passing the ball............ 40 
Defensive line play.......... 20 
Defense against passes...... 30 
Offensive blocking........... 10 

Guard— 

Pulling out for interference.. 35 
Defensive line play.......... 35 
Offensive charging.......... 10 
Blocking, open field......... 10 
Covering kicks.............. 10 

Tackle— 

Defensive line play.......... 50 
Offensive charge............ 25 


Rushing kicker and passes... 25 
End— 


Boxing the tackle........... 40 
Defensive line play.......... 40 
Covering kicks.............. 10 
Pass defense and,offense..... 10 
Backs— 
Running interference........ 35 
Pass defense............... 35 
Blocking on punts........... 10 
Blocking ends on punts...... 10 
General defensive play....... 10 


The percentage allotted to each duty 
on the various positions may be 
changed to suit one’s own offensive 
or defensive system. Regardless of 
your style of play a chart of this na- 
ture is of value in checking up on 
your practice sessions. Just go over 
the past season’s practice sessions, 
and I do not hesitate to say that lots 
of time could have been employed to 
better advantage through the use of 
this sort of chart. 


Self-Made Systems 


By C. C. RUSHTON 
GRAVERAET HIGH SCHOOL, MARQUETTE, 
MICHIGAN 


RACTICALLY every type of de- 

fense and offense known to bas- 
ketball has been evolved by some coach 
who, during a period of two or three 
years, and perhaps longer, has had a 
wealth of excellent material with 
which to form his team. The result 
is a series of championship teams. 
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Immediately his system sweeps the 
country and the imitators enjoy vary- 
ing degrees of success with it. 

However, it is only a question of a 
short time before the inventor, in 
spite of his system, is back with the 
average run. And then suddenly an- 
other figure looms upon the basketball 
horizon with a style of play that is 
revolutionary and unlike anything yet 
seen. He also follows the cycle of his 
predecessor, and in due time another 
takes his place. 

The natural inference that we must 
draw, then, is that of the hundreds 
of offenses and defenses which have 
been invented, one is just about as 
efficient or inefficient as another—that 
we must wait until we get five super- 
men ourselves and then, perhaps, in- 
vent a system of our own. Although 
it is not quite that bad, the sum and 
substance of the whole thing is that, 
if instead of spending hours of preci- 
ous time perfecting a certain play that 
just can’t be stopped we spend as 
much time teaching the boys on the 
team how to be elusive on offense and 
shifty on defense, to be clever with 
their feet and nifty with the ball, the 
chances are that they will take care 
of themselves creditably in any situa- 
tion. 

The idea of trying to hold the op- 
posing team scoreless is preposterous. 
Roughly speaking, therefore, the 
theory of all defense is to keep the 
opposition from shooting unmolested 
from positions where scoring is al- 
most certain. Can this be accom- 
plished best by using a zone defense 
with its many variations, or by using 
one of the dozens of different types 
of man-to-man? No text book can 
tell you that. The man who blindly 
chooses the type of defense in use at 
his Alma Mater or diagramed in his 
favorite text book is almost certain 
to have continued mediocre success. 

Study your material and by no 
means allow the ridicule of others to 
influence you if you find that the type 
of defense you need is considered old- 
fashioned in that locality. Every year 
we see teams using a man-to-man de- 
fense when in 75 per cent of their 
games their men are sadly out-classed 
individually. We see other teams, 
fairly small but speedy and brilliant 
in their play, that use a zone defense 
where their natural fighting instincts 
are somewhat subdued by being forced 
to shift mechanically with the ball— 
and the resulting record is anything 
but prepossessing: A poor team can 
often be changed to a mediocre or 
good one by properly fitting the de- 
fense to the personnel. 

The same theory of making the 
system fit the man applies even more 
to the offense than to the defense. 
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CHARLEY HORSE 


One of the most common athletic injuries is that 
commonly called “Charley Horse”—the eternal bug- 
bear of the football coach and, in fact, of those 
coaching and training in all branches of athletic 


It manifests itself by great sensitiveness, swelling 
and interference with proper movement of the 
joints, which the injured muscles operate. 





dressings, by supplying continuous moist heat, re- 
lieves the congestion, accelerates circulation and 
reduces the pain and discomfort associated with 
this injury. The time of recovery is also consider- 
ably reduced, provided the Antiphlogistine dress- 
ings are carefully applied and the treatment contin- 


Sample and literature available to coaches 
and trainers. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

















— improved goals with 


backboards — extended, 
suspended or swing-up 
types; non-sagging bas- 
kets with new net ring 
feature. Write for Cat- 
alog No. 4. 


CHICAGO 


Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
1835 W. Lake Street 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





Get Ready for Basketball with li z 
“CHICAGO” Equipment |i 


glass, steel or vitrolite (a3) 







is 


E m\ ably priced. 


REMOTOMATIC 
SCOREBOARD 
changes score, 
flashes minutes 


to play, by push 
button. Reason- 
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Protect Your Investment! 


You spend a lot of money for Basket Balls— 
why not keep them clean and active? 


Speed and accuracy are developed in prac- 
tice sessions, therefore, keep the balls clean 


and speedy with ATHLETIC BALL CLEAN- 


ER—at an average cost of one cent per 
cleaning. 


It removes that film of dirt and grease with- 
out injury to the leather and cleans the pores, 
insuring renewed activity and bounce. 


Special School Price $0.35 


Order today from your 
Athletic Outfitter 


The Cramer Chemical 
Company 
Gardner Kansas 














Basketball Just Published 


Tournament ICE HOCKEY 
Prizes r 


Alex. Sayles 
Coach, Williams 
College 
and 
Gerard 
Hallock Ill 
Capt., St. Nicholas 
Hockey Club of 
New York City 
i] 
Introduction by 


George Owen, 


SAVLES -MALLOCK - Jr 
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Capt., Boston 
Bruins 


Send for Our 
Complete Catalogue of The first complete book for 


coaches and players, profes- 
Basketball Awards, Also sionals and amateurs, on the 
Prizes for Every Sport 


world’s “fastest game.” 


12 mo. cloth, 24 full page illus- 








trations $2.00 
—— also 
see Neate tee MieClow: 665 Mastocted ox 
185 North Wabash Ave. ercises $3.00 
CHICAGO The Athletic Book Co. 
ee” ee ol 6816 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Let your boys get out and play basket- 
ball and watch for their own little 
peculiarities and styles. Then, in- 
stead of stifling those natural instincts 
and harnessing them with a mechani- 
cal series of set plays, try to develop 
those very things which come natural 
and correct only the habits which are 
fundamentally wrong. 

Playing against a man-to-man de- 
fense, all the set plays in the world 
will avail you nothing unless they in- 
culcate the cardinal principles of de- 
ceptiveness, elusiveness and cleverness 
in handling the ball, and you will find 
that if your boys have these funda- 
mentals they will not need any set 
plays, unless they are below average 
mentally and physically. 

When playing against a shifting 
zone defense, conditions are different. 
Here the one principle to keep in mind 
is that the ball is faster than the 
man. Spot your men; teach them to 
pass deceptively. and accurately and 
let them use their own initative. 

I believe, if the truth’ were known, 
that every great style of play that has 
been invented can really be traced not 
to the inventive genius of the coach 
concerned, but to the initative and 
natural talent of the individual mem- 
bers of that team. The coach was just 
smart enough to. follow and correct, 
instead of leading and suppressing. 


Checking on Basketball 


Fundamentals 


By EARL- Y. SANGSTER 
AUSTIN, MINNESOTA, HIGH SCHOOL 


HECKING up on the little points 

of basketball will, I believe, pay 
very good dividends. Many times 
good material has gone to waste be- 
cause proper fundamentals were not 
taught thoroughly. 

It probably is debatable whether 
good shooting is more important than 
good floor play. Certainly each has 
its place in a successful offense. Per- 
sonally, I like good floor play, believ- 
ing that it is necessary to get the ball 
in position to shoot before shooting 
will cash in for me. I am not a 
fanatic about set floor plays. I believe 
that boys who know how to handle the 
old ball and who keep the ball and 
themselves moving can make it tough 
for any defense. 

In our practice there is rarely a 
night during which we do not spend 
considerable time in passing practice. 
We check up on the little things: posi- 
tion of hands in holding the ball; con- 
tact with the tips of the fingers only; 
certainty that the ball is held at the 
waist before passing; the crouch of 
the body; the aim at the shirt of 
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the team mate; and so on. We check 
and double check on these things. 

There are many practice formations 
that may be used to stress these fun- 
damentals. Care should be taken that 
these practice formations fit into the 
style of play adopted for the season’s 
play. 

I don’t mean that we never use floor 
plays, but without proper technique 
of ball handling and body handling the 
plays would get us nowhere. 

We do not waste time on passing or 
other parts of the game that are too 
difficult for the ordinary high school 
boy to perform. 

In shooting, we stress form first and 
accuracy second, believing that accur- 
acy will come with practice. In this 
connection, I might say that I believe 
the biggest single factor in shooting 
is the keeping of the eyes on the tar- 
get. It is just as foolish to watch the 
ball in its course to the basket as it 
is to try to watch a bullet going for 
the bull’s eye of a target. Concentra- 
tion on that basket will get results. 
I like to have all my practice forma- 
tions finish with a shot at the basket. 

In defense we play a rather loose 
combination of man-to-man and zone. 
Here again the little things will bear 
dividends. Footwork is very impor- 
tant here. We spend much time prac- 
ticing sliding with the opposing man, 
trading opponents on block plays, etc. 

We try to make a pleasant game 
out of every practice, getting just as 
far away from the drudgery as pos- 
sible. On the other hand, we do not 
loaf through a practice. It is better 
to dismiss a tired squad when it gets 
on the edge of staleness. 


Balancing Work and Play 
in Practice Sessions 


By CLYDE KNAPP 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA, HIGH SCHOOL 


Poe know that players must 
submit to considerable drudgery 
in order to master and make automatic 
many of the motor skills necessary for 
the proper execution of football funda- 
mentals. Also, they know that the 
learning process is slowed up when 
the player is bored. 

It is of great importance, I believe, 
to keep the player in a positive, recep- 
tive and pleasant frame of mind dur- 
ing the practice sessions. The prob- 
lem is to inject the maximum amount 
of fun or play consistent with thor- 
oughness. This may be approached 
from two angles. First, it should be 
kept in mind in selecting and arrang- 
ing the component parts of the game 
which are to be taken up at each prac- 
tice. Second, the problem should be 
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January 1st— 


Circle A Folding Partitions 
Circle A Rolling Partitions 


Circle A Sectional Partitions 


Circle A School Wardrobes 


Circle A Bleachers 
Circle A Portable Grandstands 


will be manufactured 
and sold by— 


NEWCASTLE 
PRODUCTS INC. 


NEWCASTLE INDIANA 








High Scoring Offense 
or 


Strong Defense 


Both depend on an absence 
of injuries 








Whether you believe “a good offense is the best de- 
fense” or play the “early lead and hold it” style, one 
factor dominates—the players must be in condition and 
free from injuries. 


Ace Bandages can be one of your best helps. On knees 
and ankles, they prevent many injuries that slow down 


players. 
Sold Through Dealers 


Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J. AJ1 
Gentlemen: Send me free copy of ACE Athletic Manual. 


Name 
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Address 
a a dnessensascicipeds tied eieesasnenuiocanabebaguecsousanaenseonty 


ACE Bandages make excellent knee pads. Try them. 


























The Most Practical Permanent 
Indoor Stand Made 
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boards are stored when 

not in use. Eliminates 
the storage problem 


The 
WAYNE 
TYPE “D” 
FOLDING 
GRANDSTAND 


Provides the 
Greatest 
Number of Seats in Your Gym 


Safe Comfortable Economical 


Write today for full details and prices 
Largest Manufacturers of Permanent 
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IRON WORKS wayne, PENNA. 















considered as relating to the manner 
of the coach or coaches in handling 
the players. Both these angles permit 
latitude for the expression of the in- 
dividuality of the coach. 

Starting, charging, blocking and 
tackling are the fundamentals which 
become most monotonous and cause 
most drudgery. Repetition must be 
used in the teaching of these funda- 
mentals, but sustained practices of 
them should not be used. They should 
be mixed with elements of practice, 
such as kicking and passing duels, 
touch football and scrimmage, which 
provide immediate fun. Practice 
periods should not be too “cut and 
dried.” Plans should be made well in 
advance but should permit the making 
of changes to take advantage of a 
squad frame of mind which the coach 
might not anticipate. Wise mixing 
of the practice elements which make 
for drudgery and those which provide 
immediate fun will result in a sub- 
stantial saving of time in the teaching 
of motor skills necessary for good 
performances. 

The coach, after considering the 
component parts of the game to be 
practiced and the arrangement of 
them, must consider the methods and 
manner to be used in coaching. I 
think that a practice session is in- 
ferior if it does not provide at least 
two good laughs for the average 
player. The best humor for a practice 
session is that which arises spon- 
taneously. Spontameity of humor in 
the player should be encouraged; the 
coach or his assistants should inject 
it. These sources should be utilized 
and emphasized in a manner which 
best fit the occasion and personnel. The 
method, or methods, to select will de- 
pend upon the players and coaches and 
must be consistent with individual 
characteristics. 


Ball Possession in 


Basketball 


-By ORVILLE J. HOOKER 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA, HIGH SCHOOL 


PROMINENT Indiana college bas- 
ketball coach, who has been very 
successful in turning out winners in 
both high school and college, once said 
to his team between halves, “I never 
saw a team get beat that kept posses- 
sion of the ball.” That was all that 
was said, but it was enough. His boys 
realized their mistake, and during the 
latter period ball possession was con- 
stantly on their minds. 

Teams that can pass, teams that 
don’t take chances but work around 
the opponent’s defense by passing, will 
beat a five composed of individual 
stars and dribblers ten times out of 
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ten. Fans like to see dribbling and 
many of them lose the fine art of a 
good passing five. Some dribbling 
mixed in helps the game, but too much 
pounding of the ball directs the spec- 
tators’ attention to one man. 

“Keep possession of that ball,” 
many times is the last instruction 
before the game starts. This final 
advice couldn’t be better. A team 
can’t be scored on if it has the ball. 

The team with the ball shouldn’t 
necessarily work so slowly that the 
scores result is 5 to 7 affairs. This 
kills our game, and people would not 
attend such an affair if it were adver- 
tised in advance. Coaches should set 
up plays, have their teams attempt to 
work them and possibly mix in an 
occasional fast break. This should 
keep the fans interested and give them 
their money’s worth. 

With the exception of possibly the 
last few minutes, the ball shouldn’t be 
held in the back court. This would 
be possession but in the wrong sense. 
It would be possession but it would 
also cause the fans to stay at home. A 
stall, when the leading team is a few 
points ahead and the players pass the 
ball among themselves, is legal and 
interesting. Teaching a team to keep 
possession will help to turn out win- 
ners. 


Developing Quarterback 
Strategy 


By J. J. WINTERS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, FINDLAY, OHIO 


HE importance of good strategy 

and field generalship in football 
cannot be overemphasized. It is some- 
thing that is not noticeable so long as 
everything is going smoothly, but 
very noticeable and severely criticized 
when a mistake is made. Therefore, 
the kind of training the quarterback 
receives will have a direct bearing on 
the way he handles the team in the 
game. For this purpose, then, there 
should be at least two quarterback 
meetings each week. 

Without going into details concern- 
ing. the qualifications of a quarter- 
back, briefly, the outstanding pre- 
requisites are brains, leadership, 
confidence, courage and a clear, 
forceful voice. 

Having found a boy with these 
qualities I next proceed to study and 
talk over our offense and explain to 
him the sequence of plays. This is 
very important as he must know that 
certain plays are used to build up 
other plays, and the success of his at- 
tack will depend upon the order in 
which he uses these plays. Therefore, 
he must know what defensive men are 
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RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 





Quality 
Baseball 





Riddell Track Shoes Are Equipped with 
Interchangeable Spikes 


a 


na back Kangaroo running shoe. School price, 


ommaiis back Kangaroo running shoe. School price, 
$6.50. 





KX—Blue back Kangaroo cross country with %” 
spikes and cushion heel. School price, $6.00. 
JX—Same construction as KX but made of yellow 
back Kangaroo. School price, $8.00. 





NZ—Blue back Kangaroo special running broad jump 
shoe. School price, $5. 

SZ—Same construction as ‘NZ but made of yellow back 
Kangaroo. School price, $8.00. 


 /- 


Te back Kangaroo field shoe. School price, 
oe back Kangaroo field shoe. School price, 
$7.50. 





KY—Blue back Kangaroo long distance running. A 
walking shoe. An indoor board track shoe. No 
spikes. School price, $6.50. 

JY—Same construction as KY made of yellow back 
Kangaroo. School price, $8.00. 





KP—Blue back Kangaroo high top pole vaulting shoe. 
School price, $7.50. 

JP—Same construction as KP = made of yellow 
back Kangaroo. School price, $9.00 


A single spike for Hammer Throwing can be put in the tap of any of the above shoes. 


We recommend the spike used on our baseball shoes for Javelin Throwing. 


School prices on shoes—$0.25 more per pair in Texas and from Denver west. 


bbe 


SPIKES 


TRACK SPIKES—INTERCHANGEABLE 
14” for board tracks. 34” for indoor dirt tracks. 
5%” for cinder tracks. 

SCHOOL PRICE—$0.05 EACH 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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KNIT SWEATERS 


for COLLEGES and HIGH SCHOOLS 


Furnished in All Standard School Colors 
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Service 





COACHES AND 
FACULTY 
MANAGERS: 


We have a beautiful 64-page 
illustrated catalog of our en- 
tire line of athletic knitwear, 
which we will forward upon 
receiving your request. 














SAND KNITTING MILLS Co. 
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Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic W ear 


1714-20 North Damen Ave. CHICAGO 
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—there were coaches who knew all 


Justify an Order there is to know about basketball but 
they are dead. Live coaches are the 
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Rebuilding of experts as well. They know that man 
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Athletic Equipment literature. Here are some basketball 
books chuck full of ideas. 
FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL, Coaching Basketball, Ruby aaa 6 $4.00 
rand new. pages, 98 diagrams. 
BASEBALL and TRACK Team Play in Basketball, Ruby.. 2.50 
EQUIPMENT Made to Part III of Coaching Basketball. 
Wear Like New seed a of Basketball, Mean- 
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Standard in fifty coaching courses. 
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216 E. Central St. You and Basketball, Carlson.... 3.75 
That ‘‘different’’ Pitt system. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. Scientific Basketball, Nat Holman .50 
By the daddy player of them all. 
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Gy PET ccbbb cccccditccocccs 3.00 
Third edition in two years. 
Basketball—Individual and Team 
RR a aa 3.00 
By the former Iowa coach now at U.S.C. 
Basketball, Wardlaw............ 2.00 


The Columbia mentor covers Eastern ball. 


EVERY BOOK FOR COACHES BY 
EVERY PUBLISHER 
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6816 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Til. 




















making the tackles in order to know 
when to vary the attack. Foresight 
and keeping a play ahead of his op- 
ponent should be foremost in his 
mind. 

He must know the ability of his 
men, especially his backs and ends. 
The ability of his men as to kicking, 
passing, ball carrying, blocking and 
pass receiving must be kept clearly 
in his mind also. Then he must re- 
member and use the right man on 
the right play at the right time. This 
correct choice is the difference be- 
tween good quarterbacking and guess 
work. 


Special instruction is given as to 
when not to forward pass and when 
to pass, when to play safe and when 
to take a chance, and, in case of 
doubt, punt. With the aid of a 
strategy map (which is a football 
field drawn on paper) and with the 
tactical situation in mind as to the 
down, number of yards to be gained, 
position on the field, time left to play 
in the quarter or half, condition of 
the field, direction of the wind and the 
score of the game, the quarterback 
is taught in a more or less orthodox 
method as to choice of plays. Start- 
ing from his own goal line and ad- 
vancing down the field, he is asked 
questions on strategy similar to game- 
like situations, and his decisions must 
be made instantly. When his deci- 
sions are correct, the boy should be 
complimented in order to instill con- 
fidence and develop initiative. When 
he is wrong, he should be told tact- 
fully why other plays would be better. 

As the season progresses and oppo- 
nents are scouted we deviate some- 
what from this orthodox strategy. 
Using the scouting information we 
impress upon the quarterback to 
look over the defense, carefully tak- 
ing advantage of any weakness he 
may see, with special attention to the 
secondary. If no hole appears and 
no one is out of position or shows 
signs of weariness, then he must vary 
his attack and discover for himself 
the proper place to strike. The quar- 
terback who sees and takes advan- 
tage of everything, calling the unex- 
pected, is a crafty field general and 
a great asset to the team. 

It is my belief that the quarter- 
back can be made more useful on the 
defense by keeping the tactical situa- 
tion in mind and hy planning what 
he would do if his team were on the 
offense and then by passing this in- 
formation on to the halfbacks; they 
in turn to the fullback and linemen. 
This will eliminate guess work on 
the part of the linemen, thus creating 
a better defense and a more alert 
team. 
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Methods of Teaching 
Psychological Skills 
in Football 


(Continued from page 25) 


the psychological fundamental. 
Whether or not it is possible to carry 
over and retain a high level of me- 
chanical skill shown in the practice 
field to an actual game, it nevertheless 
is insufficient in that it does not carry 
to a successful close its co-ordination 
with the other skills and phases that 
go to make up a live-sector of the 
game as a whole. 

(This is the third and concluding 
installment of a thesis prepared by 
Mr. Olander in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Science in Education in the 
Graduate School of the University of 
Illinois.) 
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Dr. Louis J. Cooke 


(Continued from page 10) 


ing male student a physical examina- 
tion and a comprehensive strength 
test, and then at the end of the year 
another of the same character with a 
memorandum of the intervening de- 
velopment. Likewise, these examina- 
tions with the rapid fire accompani- 
ment of questions and answers are 
never forgotten. 

Dr. Cooke has always done the job, 
no matter what its nature, thoroughly 
and well, and has made for himself a 
host of acquaintances and friends who 
take pride in the fact that they know 
him. 

All of this may sound like a 
memorial. Far from it. Dr. Cooke 
is today actively engaged in teaching 
in the course for Directors of Physical 
Education in the College of Education. 
He delivers the regular course of lec- 
tures on Personal Hygiene that has 
made him famous. 


January, 1932 
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Travel the Scenic Route 
to the Olympic Games 


—with Major Griffith's Party 


The Athletic Journal's Special Train Party, under the 
leadership of Major John L. Griffith, will view some of 
America s most inspiring scenery, enroute to Los Angeles 


next July for the Olympic Games and the N. C. A.A. 


meeting. 


Our route, over the Northern Pacific Railway, follows 
rivers for more than a thousand miles, and within site of 
98 ranges of mountains, between Chicago and the 
Northern Pacific coast. A\n attractive, all-inclusive rate 


has been obtained for our party. 


Will you join us? A letter will bring you details, with- 
out obligation. Write today. Address 


Major John L. Griffith , 
6 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Basket-ball Posters 


6 ply cardboard, size 14.x 22 


Four Designs—Seven Color Combinations 








$7.50 per hundred 

































Green 


Black 


Your assortment may include all seven colors 





Also for immediate delivery posters for 


Big business was built up and is maintained by per- 
sistently advertising in the off seasons. 
ADVERTISING IS THE CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTIVE METHOD OF DRAWING THE 
CROWDS. Tell them with posters and they will an- 


swer with dollars. 


POSTER 


Football, Soccer, Boxing, Track, Wrestling, Swimming, 


Dancing, Dramatics, Baseball, Volley Ball 


General Poster Service Company 
Girard Building 


41614 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 


We specialize in making Honor 
sweaters for schools. 


Furnished in all standard school 
colors. 


Special ten-day delivery. 


Chenille or Felt letters or em- 
blems. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 
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